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“ EveERY man,’ 


NATURE.* 


says Coleridge, ‘is born either a | sensationalism ; and shall we not regard this inter- 


Platonist or an Ss + meaning by these | mingling of the two systems—their touching at 
terms a spiritualist or a materialist, “of which | so many points, and this interchange of their more 


denominations of philosophers Plato and the | appropriate subjects, 


as an omen and a prophecy 


Stagyrite are generally considered the respective ‘of the union and harmony of the ideal and the 


representatives, 


inasmuch as the one regarded | 'real—of the material and the spiritual of the 


ideas or forms (eat Edn) a8 pre-existing from ; sciences of the soul and nature in one great and 


eternity, and independent of the outward crea- 
tion; while the other believed them to be “in- 
separable from material bodies. Nevertheless, 
these twofreat men are, in reality, very inadequate 
representatives of the extremes of spiritual and 
material philosophy, and still more of that an- 
tagonism which some have imagined to exist 
between poetry and mathematics, and between 
logic and the physical sciences. Plato, although 


he esteems ideas to be the only permanent exist-_ 


ences in nature, preferred mathematics to poetry ; 
for while he would banish poets from his re- 
public, he caused the well-known inscription to 
be placed over his Academy, ‘‘ Let no one ignorant 
of geometry enter here.” And he viewed the 





' comprehensive system, wherein they shall appear 


like the inequalities and plains of earth, when, 
viewed from a proper point, they blend into one 
smiling and sunny landscape? And this “ con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished for” has 
been the aspiration of all the truly great men— 
the Zrismegisti of the world, ever since Bacon 
dispersed the shadows of the dark ages by the 


magic of inductive truth “as with Mercury’s 


wand,” and established man in his proper place 


(at once lowly and exalted) as the interrogator 


and inte rpreter of the oracles of nature. 


constituting the only true scientific method, 


physical sciences as equally calculated to awaken | 


in the soul the reminiscence of that anterior state 
of being where he supposed it to enjoy perfect 
happiness, inasmuch as the eternal and unchang- 
ing ideas which it there contemplated are conceale ed 
and masked, as it were, in the fleeting appear- 
ances of nature. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
although often confounding the spiritual and the 
material in his subtle speculations, was yet no 
great proficient in mathematics; he wrote well 
on poetry and eloquence, but, with the noble ex- 
ception presented by his natural history (which 
has drawn forth the unqualified praises of Cuvier 
himself), his views of material science fall far 
short of those developed by his master: indeed it 
was during the middle ages, when the study of 
nature was all but ignored, that his star was in 
the ascendant. It is therefore rather in reference 
to the spirit than to the actual matter of their 
philosophy, that these illustrious names can be 
assumed as the watchwords of spiritualism and 


_— — — — 


* The Soul in Nature, by Hans Christian Oersted. 
t Coleridge has introduced this saying from the German. | 
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This far- 
seeing genius, while so admirably demonstrating 
the patient collection and induction of facts as 

cer- 
tainly appears to have anticipated more splendid 
results from its adoption than some of his reputed 
followers seem willing to admit; for he appears 
to have looked forward to it as realising the 
speculations of Parmenides; and Plato discerned, 
as from a high cliff and tower of observation, that 
forms (Exén) ‘* were the true objects of knowledge ;”’ 
and he further regarded such knowledge as de- 
stined to raise man from being the slave of Nature 
to the dignity of its director and controller. The 
successors and disciples of Bacon were too much 
engaged in carrying out their great master’s me- 
thod, and in making particular applications of it, 
to attempt realising his anticipations definitely ; 


yet we can easily perceive that they never wholly 





lost sight of his splendid scientific vaticination, as 

it may be termed; but on the contrary, glimpses of 
this great thought—the identity of the real and 
the ideal, are constantly appearing as the animating 
principle of all their researches and experiments, 
hovering like winged genii above Boyle as he 
bound “ volatile Hermes” in his laboratory, —ac- 


companying Locke as he “ plunged into the great 


ocean of being’”’—and guiding Newton in his 
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ascent through the spaces of the universe. 
however, seemed more desirable that the Saale} 
discovered induction should be suffered for awhile 
to proceed quietly in its sublime course of discovery 
in particular departments of science, whether 
physical or psychological, until the mighty genius 
should arise that would bring all the rich results, 
as it were, into one focus. Meanwhile, there were 
not wanting many one-sided theories, often very 
plausible and ingenious, which attempted to settle | 
the question by resolving all mental phenomena 
into material sensations, or, on the other hand, all 
material phenomena into mental perceptions ; and 


while some were so absorbed in the collection of 


facts as to have no relish for literature, nor indeed 
cared for any principles arising from the facts that 
were not of practical utility, others were so de- 
voted to literature as to regard science with a 
certain degree of jealousy, and raise a cry against 
‘‘ Utilitarianism,” which, in certain quarters, was 
not without a reactionary effect. But a more en- 
larged view of things would show. us that the 
term ‘utility’ requires a more comprehensive 
interpretation than ‘‘ a mere adaptation to produce 
the comforts and luxuries of life,” and should in- 
clude in its idea everything fitted to perfect our 
nature; while, on the other hi and, men should be 
careful in using any term of reproach that might 
comprise objects and discoveries which must ever 
command the lasting gratitude of mankind: far 
be it from us ever to speak but in terms of the 
highest admiration of such ‘ utilitarian” appli- 
cations of science as led to the invention of the 
lightning-conductor and the safety-lamp. How- 
ever, as we have already intimated, an enlarged 


view of things will never consider any aspect of 


human knowle dge in a partial and isolated light, 
but will regard the many phases as forming one 
harmonious whole, like hill and dale in a beauti- 
ful prospect. As was somewhere remarked, “ at 
the beginning of ‘the hill of wisdom there are 
many paths leading from different points and 
apparently unconnected, but as we approach the 
summit they all converge in one.” And so each 
man must choose some particular path, by culti- 
vating a specific branch of knowledge; but ‘though 
he must apply himself to that one branch pre- 
eminently, he must not do so exclusively, remem- 
bering the maxim which is as old as the age of 
Socrates—‘‘ Each thing is to be known together 
with the rest and along with its relation to all 
things besiae.”” A practical instance of this is 
afforded in the case of two great men of modern 
times, who were also intimate friends; we mean 
Sir Humphry Davy and Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Each applied himself to a different pur- 
suit; the first to science, the second to literature. 
Each attained a proud pre-eminence; the one in 
chemistry, the other in poetry and metaphysics; 
and yet it is confidently reported by a competent 
authority, intimately acquainted with both, that 
they might easily have exchanged places, and 
neither science nor literature would have been the 
loser. We have another striking instance in 
James Watt, who devoted his life to one of the 
most practical and utilitarian objects of science— 
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the steam-engine ; and yet he was a man deeply 
conversant in modern languages, literature, and 
metaphysical speculation. But the master-mind 
is yet to appear who is to combine the hemi- 
spheres of mind and matter—the priest who 
shall place the nuptial ring on the hands of 
science and literature. He has had, indeed, 
many heralds of his presence. Besides the great 
names already mentioned, we can perceive pre- 
notations, as it were, of this grand design 


‘amidst the splendid obscurities of Behmen and 





Swedenborg,* but philosophy with them took 
an entirely theological direction. The first who 
enunciated anything like a well-developed and 
connected system on the subject, was the 
German philosopher Schelling, in his doctrine 
of identity, wherein he regards mind and 
nature as different manifestations of the one uni- 
versal and absolute Being identified in the sphere 
of Reason, which he asserts, in terms convertible 
with those used by one of the great genii of the 
seventeenth century, to be not so much a faculty 
as a light, and w hich is not properly so much in 
us as we in it.t But his phraseology has laid 
him open to the charge of Pantheism (although 
it is but fair that we should admit his own dis- 
claimer on that score); and not having applied 
his system to any useful discovery, it has conse- 
quently not become popular.t His disciple, Owen, 
has been more fortunate in that respect, having 
successfully applied this philosophy to anatomical 
science, in which his views have been so ably and 
successfully carried out in our own country by 
Professor Owen. These, however, have been only 
partial applications. Coleridge introduced this 
philosophy in a moditied form into England; and 
had he devoted himself to science rather than to 
literature, he would, from the success of his gene- 
ral application of it, most likely be the solver of 
the great problem, or at least he might have 
disputed that honour with the great man whom 
we are now about to introduce, and whose 
work, ‘‘ The Soul in Nature,” is the proper sub- 
ject of this article, although the preliminary ob- 

* We use the term “splendid obscurities ” in no dispa- 
raging sense, speaking in reference to these two extraor- 
dinary writers, who (whatever we may think of their 
spiritual claims) were wise and good men. Any obscurity 
attached to their works resembles the chiaro-scuro of the 
evening arch of heaven, “ bright with galaxies of immut- 
able lights.” They close and sum up the great chain of 
writers (among whose earlier links we find the names of 
Philo-Judzus, Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
and the reputed Dionysius the Areopagite), who treat 
the subject from a theological point, harmonising in their 
doctrine of the Divine Word or Wisdom, with what 
Victor Cousin deduces from Reason (fally developing 
the “ Theophanix ” of Erigena, the “ideas in one Uni- 
versal Spirit ” of Berkley, and “the vision of all things in 
God” of Malebranche; and thus completing what may 
not inaptly be termed the Celtic school of Philosophy), 
and which the subject of this paper discovers and demon- 
strates from the contemplation of Nature. 

See also Fitche’s “ Nature and Manifestation of the 
Scholar.” 

t Vide “Select Discourses, by John Smith, of Cam- 
bridge.” 

t Since writing the above, this great man—ultimus 
philosophorum — has departed from the present W 
“full of years and honours.” 
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servations’ were necessarily suggested by it, and | title in our opinion, and one which it is likely 
will be found ancillary to its successful elucida- will occasionally cause it to be misapprehended 
tion. Our subsequent remarks shall be confined as the crude dovelemenitst of some Pantheistic 
to the life of that illustrious philosopher, and his theory. It would, we think, be much better 
views as exhibited in the work under consider- | to entitle it, as it really is, a collection of mis- 
ation. cellaneous scientific essays. Its title, however, 

Hans Christian Oersted was born at Rudkjok- only means to imply—what it is the great aim of 
ing in Langeland, one of the Danish Isles. Like these essays to prove and illustrate—+. ¢., that all 
Davy, he commenced life as an apothecary, being Nature partakes unconsciously of the same Reason 
assistant to his father, who carried on that pro- which is conscious in humanity. In establishing 
fession in rather humble and narrow circum-_ this, our author lays the whole circle of the sciences 
stances. Led by his professional studies to pur- under contribution. Astronomy, with its ‘ troops 
sue chemistry, he found in that science the spell | of stars ’’— Optics, with its hghts and shadows 
that evoked his sublime genius. Gifted with a and “listed colours gay ’’—Geometry, with its 
wonderful power to perceive the interdependence | wondrous forms of infinite properties—Arithmetic, 
and harmony of all the sciences, he found himself with its ‘‘ harmonious numbers’’—and Music, 
imperceptibly landed in the calm region of Eternal with its numbered harmonies—and lastly, Che- 
Reason, where, like the Magus, the Brahmin, and | mistry, allied to both in its law of numerical pro- 
the Druid of old, he saw all the endless variety portions. In his paper on Religion in reference 
of things coalescing in one. His was the intellect | to Science, he gives a brief but comprehensive 
of all others most fitted to perceive differences in | summary of his views, and on that account it may 
things that agree and agreement in things that | be advantageously considered as the centre-point 
differ, which may be said to constitute a genuine of all the other essays.* Taking up the problem 
philosophical capacity. Combining this method long ago propounded by the philosopher of the 
of reconciliation and elevated comprehension with | Academy—+. e., ‘to find the invariable and the 
the severest induction, he continued for a number | constant in the varying ’’—he regards all matter 
of years to make several valuable contributions as the latter, being never at absolute rest, but 
to scientific knowledge, which he crowned by the | always in constant flux, while all that remain un- 
discovery of that most wonderful of Nature’s| changed are the forces or powers of Nature and 
secrets, Electro-magnetism—a science that, as Sir| the laws by which they act. The former he re- 
John Herschel observes, ‘“‘ changed the whole re- | solves into one great fundamental power, and the 
lations of science and almost of life, and we know | second into one universal reason, the revelations 
not yet where it will lead us.” of one eternal, unchanging, all-comprehensive 

The rest of his life may be easily told: it} Being, in whose bosom the mind can ultimately 
glided peacefully along between the enjoyment of | find rest. He finds, on ‘ascending with the 
domestic happiness and Académic honours, diversi- | wings of the spirit”’ to the nearer contemplation 
fied by occasional visits to England, France, and | of this All-perfect Being, that all his attributes 
Germany, where he made the acquaintance and| may be summed up in three, viz. : Independence, 
won the friendship of the great philosophers of | Activity, and L/armony, which he regards as the 
these countries, and constantly making some new | essential principles of his nature. Independence 
addition to the lights of human knowledge, until) is that whereby he is self-originated and self- 
a short illness, arising from a cold, led to a quiet | reliant, the foundation of all. Inseparable from 
and gentle transition from life, in the month of | this is his Activity, which, variously expressed, 
March, 1851, in the seventy-fourth year of his, is the same as his life, and may be defined as a 
age, self-representing power, continually reproducing 

Oersted’s private character presented a beauti- | itself from eternity. Proceeding from both these 
ful combination of wisdom and goodness. Of the | is the tnward Harmony of the whole essence, one 
former it is unnecessary to speak: we have} with Reason, and is not only an attribute but a 
what may be almost literally termed a living in- | living, active Being. It is manifest throughout 
stance of it in the electric telegraph, the result of all the phenomena, laws, and principles of the 
his great discovery; and we find the latter beam- | universe, and is the more apparent the higher we 
ing forth from the seclusion which his pursuits | ascend: in its state of contemplative existence it 
necessarily required : we need only mention his is /eason—in its activity, Love—and in both these 
constant efforts—notwithstanding the sublime united, Wisdom. Man, created in the Divine 
heights to which he carried science—to simplify | image and a partaker of Reason, finds his happi- 
itand make it familiar to all; and so far from ness in developing, as far as in him lies, these attri- 
wishing to exclude the gentler sex from its pene- butes in himself. He should be independent, 
tralia, he addressed some of his lectures to them. | active, and harmonious. He should practice justice, 
We may add, that although honoured by his | which is the recognition of independence in others, 
Sovereign with many marks of private friendship | and cultivate love, which is the recognition of the 
and public distinction, he did not deem it incon- | Divine image in man, and patriotism, which is the 
‘stent with his duty to identify himself with the | harmony of both. He should also love and vene- 
cause of political progress. | rate Nature, as constantly expressing those ideas, 

The work of Oersted’s, which we are led to,or ‘‘sums of thoughts” which constitute the 


—_— 


dotice as the exponent of his views, is entitled | sp), proper title of this paper is “The Cultivation of 
The Soul in Nature :” by no means a happy | Science considered as an Exercise of Religion.” 
2172 
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644 ILTED 
essence of Reason, regarding its sublimities as 
suggesting independence, while its beauties mani- | 
fest harmony. And lastly, he will perceive inde- | 
pendence in truth, activity in science and art, and 
the harmony of both in the re public of letters. 
Furnished with these principles (of which we 
have attempted a synopsis) Oersted takes a mas- 











SMITH. 


terly survey of the entire domain of science, which 
reflects them back in vivid charac ters, as the moon 
is said to have exhibited the inscriptions on the 
fabled mirror of Pythagoras. Matter is instinet 
‘with life— Nature resonant with the Eterna] 
Word—the World becomes transparent, and 
Universal space is utiiversal harmony. 











ILTED SMITH. A STORY 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
Ir is the middle of one of those old-fashioned | 
winters which at intervals far between take de- 
spotic possession of earth and sky. London has 
been for several days buried half-a-foot deep in| 
snow, and fog and frost have made a capture of 
the atmosphere, which, like a universal blanket, 
enfolds the whole city in its misty embrace. Men 


walk the streets like phantoms engendered by | 


gloom and horror,—they appear for a moment | 
magnified into monsters by the palpable cloud in 
which they move, and then vanish from each 
other’s gaze perhaps for ever. The main channels 
of traffic, upon which the snow is trodden into a 
powdery kind of paste as black as ink, are pant- 
ing, puffing, and steaming with vigorous life— 
dire and portentous-looking shapes advancing in 
the thick air resolve themselves as they approach 
into the forms of mounted men and horses, cha- 
riots and charioteers, whipping, plunging, and 
imprecating their way through the clogged 
thoroughfares, while every now and then the 
crash of panels, the explosion of savage oaths, 
or the sudden outery of some alarmed passenger 


or bewildered pedestrian gives presage of calamity | 


impending or endured. Spite of the villanous 
weather and the impracticable state of the foot- 


ways the streets are thronged with a dense mass | 


of lite, which surges heavily along through the 
weary hours of a day in which daylight has no 
part. As its brief and murky existence draws to 
a close, innumerable jets of gas burst into flame, 
and the vast cloud of fog that hovers aloft, illu- 
mined by the universal blaze, shows like a lurid 
canopy, broken and rent asunder at openings 


through which the eye pierces with difficulty to | 


the dull, dead, impenetrable blackness beyond. | 
Now is the carnival of crime, when thieves, pick- 
pockets, and shoplifters have the out-door world 
at their mercy, and are abroad plying their voca- 
tion with all the enthusiasm which the counte- 
nance of their friendly ally the fog, and the con- 
venience of its she lter, are calculated to excite— 


the eye of the law, well-nigh as blind as that. 


of hoodwinked justice, can scarcely penetrate 
beyond the end of the policeman’s staff; and 
felons, who at other times would lurk hidden 


in the dens and slums of villany, now stalk 


forth like wolves to the prey, and defiant of its 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WORKING MAN'S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 
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avenging arm. But if crime reaps its harvest at 
such a season as this—so also do folly, and frailty, 
| and heedless transgression. Shivering, half-clad 
| wretches, feminine in shape, but tattered in garb 
and haggard in aspect, whom a grinding necessity 
has driven forth into the night, st anding cowering 
silently in dark recesses, or essaying in melan- 
choly wise the arts of such squalid blandishment 
as misery can feign, in the hopeless attempt to. 
| keep remorse at “bay : or, driven by agonising 
‘remembrance to seek oblivion in the exc itement 
of drink, they besiege the illuminated dens which 
at every corner stand open, and with mad gaicty 
and mirthless laughter and uproar, banish for an 
hour the sense of their wretchedness. As the 
evening advances the dense tide of population 
subsides by degrees, and the dull, monotonous 
hum into which a carpet of deep snow subdues 
the roar and rattle of a metropolitan thoroughfare, 
is succeeded by fitful pauses of quiet, broken by 
sounds of discord and strife, or the sharp shriek 
from the lips of some wretched wife felled to the 
ground by the fist of a brutal husband. Even 
the ‘se audible testimonies of our refined civilisa- 
tion at length fude from the ear—one by one, 
too, the flaring flames of gas sink into sudden 
darkness—the most belated shopkeeper puts 
up his shutters—even the temples of oblivion 
|which a benevolent legislature has erected at 
eve ry turn for the solace of thirsty wretchedness 
veil their hospitable splendours from the general 
vie -w—and as Midnight comes down once more to 
‘shake hands with Fog, the streets, dark and de- 
'serted by all but a few toil-worn artisans wending 
homewards, and the houseless and penniless vic- 
tims of man’s cruel lust, who, as a last resource, 
waylay them to beg the price of a lodging—are 
‘left to the guardians of the night. 

It was the evening of such a day as we have 
above described. [ted and his mother, seated 
| by the side of their cheerful fire, had passed the 
long hours since di iylight had de parted i in review- 
ing “the circumstances ‘of their life, and discussing 
those events of their history which could be never 
banished from memory, and which, at certain 
seasons, would recur to them with a kind of mor- 
bid fascination it was not at all times possible to 
resist. Accident, or what seemed accident, 
first turned their thoughts into this channel, and 
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A STORY OF THE 





the conversation which ensued had lasted until 


the night was far advanced. They had no secrets 
to hide, and the one sorrow that each endured 
was lightened by the sympathy of the other; but 
the review of their life during the last ten years 





was chequered by too many alarms and hopes to_ 


be a subject altogether cheerful in its aspect, and 
there yet remained a vague terror upon the minds 
of both, which hung like a dark cloud over the 
future, and which either feared might some day 
burst in a storm destructive of their peace. So 


long as Darrel lived, and lived in the practice of 
they were not safe from the horror of 


crime, 
beholding him held up to public disgrace as the 
victim of violated law—and this apprehension, 
while it filled Ilted with indignation at times 
almost amounting to frenzy, would, he well knew, 
were it ever realised, crush out the life of his 
mother. With this conviction, he was cautious 


never to give expression to the sentiments which | 
80 profoundly agitated him; but, whenever the | 


subject arose between them, strove by the assump- | What should he do? 
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his countenance, discovered the features of the 
warehouse porter; and Ilted then recollected that 
he had not, as usual, seen him quit the premises 
the night before. 

‘Show a light, Dick,”’ said the fellow, as he 
began ripping the canvas. 

The other stretched his hand for the lantern, 
which stood on a chair, and a momentary gleam 
fell on his face. 

An irrepressible groan escaped Ilted as he 
recognised in the midnight robber the haggard 
aspect of his own father. At the same moment 
the once-familiar voice, though husky and tremu- 
lous, struck on his ear. 

‘‘ What’s that ?’’ he muttered ina tone of alarm. 

‘‘ Nothing,” growled the other; ‘* the rats and 
be d——d to them. What the devil are you 
afraid of ?” 

Ilted stood like one petrified with horror, un- 
knowing how to act, though urged to instant 
action, and for some moments incapable of motion. 
Again and again the fearful 


tion of cheerfulness, and even of levity, to dissi- | urgency of the moment prompted the question, 


pate the gloom which it invariably occasioned. 
He had attempted the same to-night, and had so 
far succeeded, that Martha had retired to rest in 
the confidence that she would be spared the woe 
feared so long. 

Ilted was a stranger to sleep that night. He 
lay revolving the whole course of his past life, 
the events of which rose vividly to his imagina- 
tion. She image of his father as he recollected 
him in childhood, and again as Bolter had described 
and Lawson had painted him, seemed to stand 
before him in the darkness of his chamber. He 
found himself forming strange and impracticable 
plans—plans for his violent capture and reclama- 
tion, or for his banishment to a distant land, 





where, furnished with the means of sustenance | 


for a time, he might have the choice of leading a 
new life. Then the hopelessness of such a scheme, 
from the inadequacy of his means to carry it out, 
would drive Lim to the adoption of another and 
another; and, 
anxious thoughts, he waited in vain for the relief 
of slumber. Midnight had been proclaimed by 
a hundred iron tongues an hour ago ; 


‘ated and feeble antagonists ; 


'to pin him to the ground. 


but suggested no response. One thing, however, 
he could not do—he could not stand unmoved and 
see his employer’s property plundered before his 
eyes. Following the instinct that forbade such 
a course, he uttered a loud shout—threw down a 


‘couple of stools—tired one of his pistols over the 


head of the porter as the fellow dashed out of the 
open door, and rushing forward threw himself 
on the prostrate body of his father, who had 
stumbled and fallen in a precipitate attempt to 
follow his comrade. 

A fearful and unnatural struggle ensued. Ilted, 
acting under a filial imstinct, threw away his 
pistol, and grasping the robber by the collar strove 
At another time he 
could with ease have mastered two such emaci- 
but now his strength 


was unnerved, his muscles refused obedience to 
the will, a cold perspiration started from every 
pore, and beyond retaining his convulsive grasp 


perplexed and fevered with his. 


and now the 


same voices spoke the lapse of the first hour of a_ 


new day. 
the great problem of his life, he thought he ‘heard 
the sound of footsteps and a rustling noise in the 
warehouse beneath. He sat up, and without 
drawing breath listened attentively. He was not 
mistaken ; 


across the floor of the room below; it stopped, 


As Ilted lay wakeful and musing over | 


he had power to do nothing. Together they 
writhed and wrestled, and rose and fell, while 
neither uttered word or cry. At length Darrel, 
feeling the knife within his grasp, seized it, and 
brandished it before the eyes of his captor. 

“Off! off!’’? he screamed madly, and with a 


furious oath, ‘or you are a dead man.” 


he heard distinctly a stealthy step. 


and a moment afterwards the door-chain clicked | 


in the staple, the bolts were cautiously withdrawn, 
and the lock of the outer door turned. Rising, 
without noise, he threw on a dressing-gown, and 
gliding down-stairs, made for the counting-house, 
whence he could command the whole floor. Two 
men, upon whom fell the flash of a dark-lantern, 


Ilted saw the gleaming blade, and inspired with 
sudden strength, rushed blindly within the stroke, 
caught the neck of the assassin in both arms, and 
bearing him again to the ground, whispered an 
instant in his ear. 

Like one struck to earth by the lightning’e 
shaft, Darrel fell back motionless and to all ap 
pearance dead, as the knife dropped from bis 
hand. 

Ilted rose to his feet, and half-blinded with the 


hot tears that burst like a fountain from his eyes, 


were stooping with their backs towards him over | 


. . ' 
a bale of Manchester goods, which they were pre- | 


paring to rip open with a kmife. One of them 


turned for a moment, and, as the light fell upon | ¢ 


roceeded gently and carefully to bind the arms 

of the insensible criminal. He then securely re- 
fastened the door, and hoisting the senseless body 
on his shoulder, took the dark-lantern from the 
chair, and ascending to his chamber deposited his 
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wretched burthen upon his own bed. He then 
went out upon the landing to listen if all was 


quiet. Fortunately, Martha, who slept in a dis-| 


tant chamber, had not been disturbed by the re- 
port of the pistol ; 
sound sleeper located in the garret, he had no 
fears. He lighted a candle, and locking the 
mtherdeen descended in search of such resto- 
ratives as the house might afford. Returning 
with all speed, he laid them on the table, and 
shading the light with his hand, gazed upon his 
father’s face. Oh, what a miserable wreck was, 


there! The stamp of guilt, of privation, of pe- | 


nury, and the debasing impress of intoxication, 
united with the unmistakable evidences of disease 
—all were visible in aggravated forms, which | 
smote the unhappy son w ith unspeakable agony. 
As he gazed in horror, Darrel began to breathe 


fitfully, and a few drops of blood “oozed from his | 


thin pallid lips. - Ilted wiped them away, bared | 
the gasping throat, and administered a reviving 
cordial. The lips parted, a shuddering groan 
escaped, and the round, bloodshot eyes slowly 
opened. The tongue essayed to speak again and 
again, but in vain—at length some broken words 
were audible. 

‘“‘ It—it—it’s a lie!’ he gasped forth. “It’s 
alie! I didn’t kill her; she was drowned in 
the sea.” And he fell back exhausted with the 
effort, and blanched with the recollection of the 
act to which he referred. After a few minutes, 
during which Ilted laid soft pillows beneath his 
head, and with tender hands ministered to his 
wants, he seemed to revive again. Looking 
around, he pointed with quivering fingers to the 
spirit-stand which stood upon the table. 

“‘ Brandy !’ he muttered in a tone of suppli- 
cation. 

Ilted poured him out a glass, which he drained 
in an instant, and recovering a moment’s strength, 
sat up in bed, and glared wildly round. 

“Where am I?” he said, ‘“‘and who are you 
that pretend to know my secrets? It’s a lie, I 
tell you—a d——d lie! I never did it. Who 
are you?” 

‘* A friend,” said Ilted; ‘‘a friend who will do 
you good if you will let him, and no unkindness 
or wrong, and who, whatever he knows, will 
never betray your secrets.” 

“‘T am ill and starving,” said Darrel, “or I 
should not have robbed your house; and now you 
have me fast you will give me up to the hang- 
man ;” and the unhappy man, whose native 
courage disease and inanition had cow ed to fear 
almost feminine, whimpered like a child. 

“No; I shall never give you up, unless you 
attempt to escape. See! I am loosing the bonds 
that bind you. ‘Take off your tattered garments, 
and endeavour to go to sleep. I will watch and 
see that none come near you.” 

Darrel obeyed mechanically, and glaring around 
as though doubtful whether he was asleep or 
awake, stretched himself in the attitude of repose. 
But he did not sleep—the words whispered. in 
his ear in that terrible life-struggle had sent mor- 
tal terror to his soul, and as often as they recurred 
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'to his thoughts brought with them an involuntary 
shudder of despair. He lay for a time with half- 
closed eyes scanning the face of his captor, as if 
by that he might discover by what supernatural] 
ney a secret which for years had been buried 
in the depths of the ocean had become known to 
living man. At length, unable any longer to 
| ‘endure the terrible perplexity, he started up, and 
in hoarse and frantic accents demanded— 
| ‘* Who are you ?—your name: >—how came you 
_by the secrets of the dead '—speak, or I sh: all go 
mad.” 

‘‘ You shall know,” said Ilted, as with gentle 
hand he laid him again upon the pillow, , and 
wiped the pe rspiration from his brow; “ when 
you are fit to know it,—when you are c: almer : and 
| stronge r, and better able to bear what I have to 
say. Be it enough at present to know that I am 
a friend—the truest you ever had—who will sup- 
ply all your wants and shield you from exposure. 

“A friend!” said the miserable outcast, with 
a scornful effort at a laugh—‘‘that means that 
you want my services—what service can J render 
you?” 

‘‘ None, Heaven knows, save in benefitting 
, yourself. Be calm and reasonable, and I am con- 
tented. Sleep now and recruit your strength. 
In the morning I will bring a physician to pre- 
scribe for you.’ 

‘And you will not betray me ? 

‘* Never—as I am a living man.’ 

‘Swear it then, by God! 139 

‘‘T swear it,” ‘said Iited solemnly, ‘by God 
and my father’s soul. Rest now, rest, my poor 
friend.” 

With a look of bewilderment, in which, how- 
ever, suspicion no longer lurked, Darrel lay down ; 
and after tossing restlessly on the bed for some 
time, fell towards morning into a fitful and un- 
easy sleep. 

As Ilted watched by his side, revolving the 
duty now before him, he came to the resolution of 
concealing the attempt at robbery, since nothing 
had been stolen, and to make no mention of it 
even to his mother, to whose anguish it could but 
add an additional weight. Long before it was 
light he had repaired what trifling mischief the 
robbers had done, and as the villain who had 
escaped would most certainly not return, there 
was little chance of its discovery. 

When Martha, unconscious of all that had hap- 
pened, came down to breakfast, he proposed, as 
the fog had cleared off, that she should start on a 
shopping expedition which had been long deferred 

—and he took advantage of her absence to remove 
his prisoner to a respectable lodging which hap- 
pened to be vacant next door. Having seen him 
comfortably settled, and left him in charge of a 
nurse whom he could trust, he proceeded to 4 
neighbouring physician, and accompanied him to 
fhe bedside of the patient. The interview was 
brief and characteristic—a glance at the tongue 
and throat—a momentary touch of the pulse—a 
sharp blow on the chest at which the recipient 
uttered a sudden ery—a rapid scrawl of unintel- 
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a couple of guineas as they fell into the doctor's} 
‘ket—and the fate of the sick man was decided. | 

“What is your opinion, Doctor?” said Ilted, as | 
they left the house. | 

“There can be but one opinion,” said the | 
doctor, a blunt man, whom an extensive London | 
practice had inured to all phases of suffering— | 
“half the man’s lungs are gone; and if I am any | 
judge, he has himself to th: ank for it.” 

‘“‘Is there no chance of his recovery ? 

“ None, my dear Sir. We may ae his 
life perhaps to the first warm days of summer, if’ 
we are careful—but beyond that we must not lo« ) 
In the meantime, all we can do shall be done: 
make your mind easy on that score.” 

And now Ilted knew the worst. 
to break it to his mother. | 


It remained | 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Ir is evening. A fortnight has passed away, 
and Ited, Ww ho many times a-day has visited the 
sick man’s couch, is sitting by his side, as, propped 
in an easy chair by the fire, he listens wonde ringly 
to the kind and soothing speech of his benefactor. 
Martha knows that her husband is discovered, 
that he has awoke from the desperation and mad- 
ness of his past life—that he is near her—that he 
is stretched on a bed of pain, while, not far distant, 
the dark grave yawns to receive him—and all her 
woman’s heart swells over with tender sympathy 
and grief, and*her hands are ever busy in contriv- 
ing ‘the means of assuaging the wretchedness of 
his lot. She longs, with the desire of her whole 
soul, to lift from “his the weight of remorse that 
hangs upon it, yet patiently waits the hour when 
with her own lips and her whole heart she can 
breathe upon his crushed spirit the blessing of 
forgiveness. 


“And what says the Doctor to-day?” said 
Ilted. 
‘He says I am better,” Darrel replied; “and 


I think so too. I feel myself well enough now to 
bear the answer, whatever it may be, to the ques- 
tion which you promised to answer that night. 
You have shown yourself my true friend, and I 
ought to hide nothing from you. I will tell you 
all, if you desire it, “before we part; but I must 
know first what you know, and how you came to 
know it.” 

‘“‘T know all,” said Ited solemnly. 

‘* All!” cried the miserable man, with a sudden 
start. 
_* Yes—all. 
sion.” 

‘ But—merciful God! how did you know?” 

‘“‘ Had you ever a son?”’ said Ited slowly. 

Darrel writhed at the question, and with a 
wild, haggard look replied—‘ I had. I should 
thank God that he is not alive, and living the life 
that he would have lived had he been left to my 
care. He was drowned on the coast.” 

“Where was your son on that evening when 
you—when—I mean when his mother met you at 
freshwater Cove—you know when I mean—— ?” 


Do not pain yourself by a confes- 
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‘When I savagely shed her innocent blood,” 
said Darrel, as groaning he averted his head and 
buried his face in his hands—* that is what you 
would say. I know not where he was—but 
before that deed, which quickened a hell in my 
heart that has been burning ever since, was a day 
old, he had gone down in the same sea- grave with 
his mother. I know it—for a thousand times, 


when innocent men slept, I have been dragged 


down to see them lying side by side in the bottom 


of the dark waters.” 

“Did you ever love him ?” 
speaker faltered. 

‘‘ Not as fathers love their children. He was 
'a strong bold boy, who avoided me and clung to 
his mother. I was vile enough to hate her for it. 


and the voice of the 


I wanted the boy for a law less purpose—she op- 


I 


posed my plans, and like a fiend I slew her. 


never saw the boy after. 


‘* Never to your knowle dge.”” 

‘‘Never, I tell you—he was drowned, and 
saved from becoming the ruffian I should have 
made him.” 

‘*So you believed, and so it was intended you 
should believe. Now nerve yourself and listen to 


| what I have to say.” 


The sick man grasped his chair with both 
hands convulsively, and with parted lips leaned 
forward in an agony of expectation. LIted went 
on— 

‘‘That night, ere the sun had set, your boy, 
who had promised to meet his mother there, was 
waiting for her on the cliffs above the beach. 
Thence, but too far remote to render help, he 
witnessed the crime that has made your life a 
torment. Was it any wonder that he should fly 
from your grasp? that in order to elude all search 
he should make it appear, by stranding the boat 
m which he had been seen to row out to sea, that 
he had been cast away and drowned? That was 
the course he took to avoid your claim upon him. 
Leaving the coast, he sought concealment in a 
distant city, and, by God’s blessing, grew up in 
the practice of honest industry.” 

‘And he is alive!” said Darrel, starting to 
his feet, ‘‘and you are he?” 

“My name is LIted. 

‘‘My son! my son!’ screamed the bewildered 
man. ‘No, not mine, or you would return blood 
for blood. Why do you not deliver me up to 
justice, and avenge your mother’s murder ?”’ 

‘‘ Because,” said the young man, calmly looking 
the agonised criminal in the face—because, father, 
there is no murder to avenge.’ 

A stare of blank uncertainty was the response 
to this announcement—it was followed by a wild 
delirious cry, and Darrel was falling senseless 
when Lited caught him in his arms and laid him 
on the bed. He revived in a few minutes, and 
gazing eagerly around 

““What was that I heard?” he asked with 
frenzied rapidity—‘‘let me hear it again—and 
swear to me that it is true.”” 

‘There is no crime to avenge, father,” Ilted 
repeated. ‘‘God gave me strength to fly to the 
rescue. I was able to draw my mother from the 
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Cove before the flood-tide came in, and we escaped | 
together.” 

‘« And she? God in heaven be thanked—she is, 
alive! Is she yet alive 

‘‘ She is close at hand—she prepares your food, 
and looks to your repose and comfort.”’ 

“‘ It is like her—will she send me her forgive- 
ness '—I cannot see her yet—the sight w ould 
blast me—if she w ill pardon my past ‘cruelty, I 
can die in peace.” 

“Father, you were forgiven in the hour of the | 
crime. It may be that to that forgiveness you 
owe the knowledge that has saved you from re- 
morse. When you wish it I will bring my 
mother here. In the meantime I have more to 
say. It is possible that upon disclosures you can 
make, on evidence you can supply, the happiness 
of persons who have never offended you may 
depend. You will not refuse to give me such 
explanations as it is in your power to give of 
another act which you cannot have forgotten— 
and which must be called one of violence.’ 

‘‘T have been a villain, but I should be worse 
than a fiend to refuse your request—say on.’ 

“T refer to the forcible abduction of a child 
named Nancy F oster, from the care of her 
guardian at Bath.” 

“My God! how came you to know of that 
too 7” 

“It was I, 
I accidentally 
attempt.” 

‘Then it was you who loosed my throat from 
the hold of the dog. Why did you suffer me to 
escape ?”’ 

‘** Because I knew you, and could not do other- 
wise. But tell me now, what was your object in 
stealing away the child?’ 

Darrel sat up in bed, asked for a cordial, — 
having drunk it, spoke, with many intervals « 
suffering, to the following purpose :—‘ I believe 
I am now the only person alive who can throw 
any light upon the history of that young girl— 
though the information that I can give is not 
much, and what little there is, is to my own 
disgrace. But I will conceal nothing. It must 
be about twenty years ago, at the time that I was 
a lieutenant in the Preventive service. My vessel 
was weather-bound in port—the equinoctial pared 
were blowing, and a tremendous storm that “hi ud | 
lasted for several days had strewed the coast with | 
wrecks. One evening I was walking in company | 
with a low associate in my vices and follies upon | 
the beach at some distance from H It was 
growing dark—a vessel in the offing had been | 
firing signals of distress, and there was a crowd | 
upon the cliffs looking out to sea, though the | 

signals had long ceased. Suddenly I observed a 
dark object borne towards us just beyond the 
breakers. I pointed it out tomy companion. He 
was half a wrecker by trade, and carried a coil of 
rope with him. Giving me the end to hold, he 
rushed into the surf and drew the object to the 
shore. It proved to be a woman girt about with 
an inflated bag, and clasping a child in her arms. 
She was dead, cold and stiff. The child appeared 
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encountered, who defeated the 
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to be also dead, but was quite warm. I was not 
the brute then that I afterwards became—I took 
off my flannel waistcoat, stripped the babe of its 
wet clothing, and wrapped it up elose. We 
carried the bodies into a cave, and I was going 
to give information, that they might be buried. 
Rattlin, however, my companion, would not 
hear of it until he knew what we had found. 
He ran out for a lantern and soon returned. He 
| stripped the dead body—it was that of a young and 
beautiful woman, w ho had not been drowned. but 
| killed by being dashed against the sunken rocks 
which in that pk ice almost Tine the coast. In her 
bosom we found a pocket-book containing a good 
sum of money in gold, and a few small trinkets. 
She wore a miniature round her neck, and on her 
arms a pair of valuable bracelets. 
all this booty determined Rattlin upon concealing 
the bodies, and he proposed to bury them at onre 
in the cave where we were, and to share the 
plunder the sea had sent us. I was base enough 
to comply, lured by the temptation of the booty. 
He left me to watch, and went off for pickaxe 
and spade. He had not been gone five minutes 
when the babe, which I had lain down on the sand, 
uttered a faint cry. I lifted it in my arms; it 
had recovered its little strength, and smiled upon 
me when I turned the lantern to its face. I was 
nursing it when Rattlin came back. He was 
angry at its revival, and swore that the puling 
brat should not rob him of his reward. It is 
my belief that he would have slain it had he been 
alone; but I was resolved it should have a chance 
of lite, and would not lect it out of my hands. 
After some debate we agreed upon a plan which 
would leave us our booty and the child its life. 
The child slept while we dug the grave of its 
mother and laid her in it—it still slept while we 
packed it warmly in an old fish hamper. By this 
We walked with the 
hamper into the town; the streets were silent 
and deserted. We went straight to the house 
of a maiden lady well known for her bene- 
volence and charitable acts, and, unobserved by 
any one, laid the child upon the step of her door. 
We then alarmed the inmates by a loud knocking, 
and hastily retreated to a spot whence we could 
see what took place without being ourselves seen. 
In a few moments the door was opened, the child 
discovered and takenin. That was all we wanted. 
We then proceeded to my lodgings and divided 
the booty. Having no confide nee in Rattlin’s 
prudence, I preferre vd taking the jewellery anda 
small sum of money, leaving him the chief part 
of it. The child grew up, and I often saw it 


afterwards, and we ‘w that it had been adopted by 


its benefactress and bore her name. When the 
old lady died, about seven years after, the child, 
who ‘a hedthed a small fortune, went to live with 


‘one of her trustees, a linen-draper in Bath, w ith 


whom I subsequently had affairs to transact in the 
contraband trade. I had placed the jewellery 
and trinkets in safe keeping, partly from a fear of 
exhibiting them, partly with the idea that they 
might some day serve to identify the child if she 
should be sought after, and thus yield me 4 
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reward far beyond their value. Years afterwards, | was in the act of filling John Brunt’s third capa- 
when the vessel I commanded was wrecked, I was | cious breakfast-cup, there came a violent rap at 
reduced to abject poverty, and hunted like an/ the outer door, which was followed in a minute 
outlaw at the same time. I made for a safe) by the entrance of the servant bearing a packet, 
hiding-place in the Isle of Wight, and there I fell | addressed in Lted’s handwriting, to Miss Foster, 
in with Rattlin once more. He was as bad off as | ‘and marked “ With the utmost dispatch.” 
myself. We could have repaired our fortunes by | Nancy quietly laid it on the table ; but as John’s 
the sale of the jewels ; but I was afraid to appear | eye fell on the address, he insisted on her opening 
and claim them lest I should be taken into custody. | it and sharing the news it contained. Breaking 
We led a vagabond and guilty life together for) the seals, Nancy drew forth a letter and com- 
some time, wandering about the country. One| menced reading. The sheet contained but a few 
night when we were starving at Bristol, Rattlin | lines, but she read them like one in a dream, and 
asked me if anything could be got by restoring the | scarcely knowing what she did, put the letter 
child we had saved to her relatives, and surprised | into John’s hand. 
me by averring that he knew who they were. It} ‘‘ Dearest Nancy,” John read, as he pulled his 
came out that he had played false in the division | spectacles over his nose—‘ Well, I'm sure ! that’s 
of the spoil, having secreted a packet of letters| the way the young dog writes, is it? I can’t find 
which he had found on the person of the dead | fault with his t: iste, however. Eh! what's this? 
mother. J read them over. I[ learnt from them! Has discovered your parentage, Nancy—and en- 
that the lady we had buried in the cave was the | closes your mother’s jewels. Bravo! Why, it’s 
daughter of an iron-master in the north of|a real romance after all, and we shall have you 
England, and widow of an officer in the East} turning out a queen of some enchanted island. 
India Company's service. Some of the letters} Ah! I see, he tells you to consult me as to the 
were written by her father, and it was to him she | steps proper to be taken—much obliged to him, 
was returning with her child in the vessel that |I am sure !” 
was wrecked. It appeared that her husband was| John either was in very high spirits, or he 
a worthless fellow, who, after using her cruelly, | affected to be so, to banish the evident flutter and 
had perished in a duel. He thought, if we could | alarm in w hich poor Nancy sat trembling beneath 
get possession of the child, we might make our) this sudden news. He ordered the breakfast to 
own terms with the gr: indf ither, w tho was then | be removed, and drawing up to the fire,—** Now 
living. Did I know where she was? I knew | for these wondrous jewels,” he said, “ which are 
she was at Bagshawe’s. I had seen her there! to prove you a king’s daughter at least. Shall I 
not long before, when, in consideration of past | open the enclosed packet ?” 
services, I had applied to him for relief. Rattlin| Nancy made a movement of assent ; and, ripping 
said if that were the child, he had seen her too, | the packthread with his penknife, John spread the 
for, in conjunction with two of his comrades, he | glittering contents upon the table. 
had robbed the shop in her presence, though they| ‘‘ Glorious!” he exclaimed, “here is a mine 
failed in getting off with the plunder, being sur-| of wealth. Why Nancy, lass” In an instant 
prised m a public -house by the police. It was| his countenance fell—his voice failed him—a 
agreed that we should go to Bath and see what | deathy pallor overspread his features—his lips 
could be done. We walked over in the night. | moved without articulating a syllable—and then 
The next day Rattlin ascertained by inquiry | bursting into an uncontrollable passion of sobs and 
from a discharged errand- boy, that the ‘child was | tears, he hid his face in his hands, and gave way 
still there. We watched about the draper’s house | to an agony of grief. 
all day long. In the evening the child came out} Nancy, forgetting her own alarm in the distress 
alone, and took the way tow ards the neighbouring | of her benefactor, did all in her power to soothe 
downs. We came up with her in a lone ‘ly part | his excitement, and to express her sympathy in 
of the road, and made her our prisoner. She} his unknown sorrow. When at last he was able 
was too terrified to resist, but cried bitterly. You | to master his emotion, he caught her in his arms, 
know the rest.’’ pressed her to his bosoms, and a her snowy 
Exhausted by the effort he had made, Darrel | brow, exclaimed, ‘‘ My child, Nancy! you must 
sunk back upon his couch in evident distress. | be my child for eve ermore—God be praised for this 


When he had sufficiently recovered to be able to | at last!” 








reply,— Among the jewels upon the table lay an un- 
‘With whom,” said Ilted, ‘did you leave the | sealed docume nt; he took it up, and in a falter- 
jewels you speak of ?” ing voice read it aloud. It was the confession of 





“With my uncle’s banker at H , who is/ Darrel, explaining the circumstances connected 
how residing at Hampstead, having retired from | with the enclosed jewels, of which circumstances 
business. If you bring him here, he will corro-| the reader is already in possession. To it were 
borate my story, and, I have no doubt, surrender | appended a few corroborating particulars from 
the box containing them at my request. Leave | the retired banker from whom Ilted had obtained 
me now—I want rest—and to-morrow—to-morrow | them, with no other difficulty than that involved 
—God help me! I will hear her yoice and look | in ide ntifying the dying penitent with the dashing 
upon her face once more. revenue officer of tw enty years ago. 

‘This document,” said he, “ though it is all 
Three days after this interview, while Nancy|news to you, my dear child, is to me but a 
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confirmation of what I appear to have long known. | volved upon his only daughter. Ruth Greville 
The whole truth flashed upon me at sight of the | at that time of the same age as John, was a 
miniature which I hold in my hand—it was the | charming and accomplished girl, who, oe the 
work of a young artist whom I knew many years | circumstances into which she had been thrown 
ago; it was my present to your mother, and is the | by the death of her mother, had acquired a deci- 
portrait of her father, the friend of my early days, | sion and independence of character not in keeping 
and the man to whose guidance and counsel I owe | with her extreme youth. Accustomed to com- 
my prosperity. He has been dead now only a few | | ‘mand and be obeyed, she exercised her sway with 
months. My last journey was saddened by the news} a grace seldom equalled, and at the same time 
of his decease. It is not very probable that he has | w ith a firmness not to be overcome. Passing five 
left any provision for you. True, he knew of your! years of his youthful life beneath the same roof, 
birth, but he knew also of the wreck of the vessel | it was no marvel that. John became deeply 
in which your mother perished; but I am your ‘enamoured with the beautiful being whose loye- 
parent now, remember, and w ill surrendgr my liness was ever before him and appe: ied ever 
right to none. To-day, my child, I must be alone. | new. From a modest sense of unworthiness, he 
Let me be denied to whoever calls. In the even-| struggled long against his secret passion, and 
ing we will meet again;” and John withdrew to| when he declared it at last, did so almost without 
the solitude of his chamber. ‘hope. To his unspeakable joy he learnt that his 

What were Nancy’s feelings on the receipt of! affection was reciprocated—and now the hap- 
these tidings could be known only to one who had_piness of his life seemed complete.  Blissfi ully 
been the sport of similar fortunes. She was not, | passed the succeeding years of his engagement, 
as the reader knows, superlatively sentimental— | at the end of which he looked forward to a union 
she had been taught in a practical school, in which! with Ruth and a junior partnership with her 
she had learned te suffer as well as to act without | father. It is possible that the early habit of com- 
much sympathy on the one side or encouragement | mand may have engendered in poor Ruth some 
on the other. "For all the sunshine of her life she | trait less amiable than lovers secure in their 
was indebted, or she imagined that she was, to | love like to contempli ite: it is possible, too, that 
the friendship and the affection of Llted, and it| | John’s characteristic and constitutional habit of 
was to him naturally enough that she hurried for | blurting out the truth upon all occasions may have 
sympathy under the strange consciousness of alw ‘ounded the vanity of the young beauty; but 
new existence, of which as yet the main cle ments | whatever the cause, upon Ww chich | we need not 
were a vague kind of wonde r, and a still more 
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vague though exquisite sense of gratitude and 
joy. She could not but shed a torrent of pas- 
sionate tears over the hapless fate of her widowed | 
mother; and it may be that the thought of her 
own infant perils when borne by the arms of the 
dead over the stormy sea, enhanced their flow. 
She knew nothing of the source whence Ilted had 
obtained his information—nothing of the one deep 
sorrow which, if it had beclouded his whole life, 
had cast a dignity rather than a gloom over his 
manly countenance; but she knew his generous | 
and disinterested nature, and she fe ared lest it | 
should prompt him to a sacrifice which would | 
destroy the peace of both. So she sat down to 
her desk, and with a freedom which she had 
never before indulged, while thanking him for all 
his exertions on her behalf, reciprocated the ten- 
derness which her own heart taught her was their 
impelling motive. 

That evening John Brunt, sitting by the fire- 
side with his adopted d: aughter, took her hand in 
his—looked fixedly in the | glowing embers, whose 
ruddy gleam alone illumined the room, and told 
her the tale of his early life and love. It wasa 


tale too common for the happiness of our common | 
We are winding up our story, and cannot! sailed for India within a few weeks after her mar- 
| riage, but even before that event took place she 


lot. 
suffer John to tell it in his own deliberate way, 
but must summarise the facts and pass on. On 
leaving school John had been articled to Mr. 
Greville, an iron-masier in a manufacturing city. 
The family in which, at the age of sixteen, he 
s super- 
Mr. Greville had been a widower 
eare of his household had de- 


found himself domic iled, wanted a mother’s 
intendence. 
two years, and the 














speculate, the seeds of disunion sprung up between 
them, and one of those lovers’ quarrels ensued 
which as often serve as fuel to a mutual flame as 
to an incentive for lasting disagreement and final 
rupture. Unhappy at home, | uth, on the plea of 
incisposition, withdrew for a few ‘months to the 
sea-side. The absence which should have healed 
the breach unfortunately widened it, owing pro- 
bably to the candour which marked the corre- 
spondence on one side and the independence which 
characterised it on the other. Ruth at length inti- 
mated her desire that it should cease. Flattered 
| by the diligent attentions and brilliant figure of a 
Colonel De ham, then at Scarborough on leave of 
absence, she committed the fatal error of mistaking 
the impulses of combined vanity and resentment 
for those of affection, and in an evil hour listened 
to the proposals of the Colonel with too favourable 
an ear. She applied to John to release her from 
her engagement. He responded to the request 
with a coolness which he thought due to the dig- 
nity of his character and the sincerity of his 
attachment—and they were sundered for ever. 
tuth’s new admirer accompanied her home to her 
father’s house, and, to make a long story short, 
married her thence a few months later. Ruth 


had discovered the folly and the guilt of the irre- 
vocable step she had taken. Denham proved & 
perfect firebrand, with a temper ever exploding 
into violence, and which submission only provoked 

—a man utterly impracticable in every relation 
of life, save when he was acting under the mask of 
a profound hypocrisy. When Ruth was lost to 
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him for ever, John made his discoveries too, and | tention of preparing him for the spectacle of his 
bitterly reproached himself for what he now began | son- in-law’s name in the Gazette of the morrow. 

to regard a’ the suicidal part he had enacted.| ‘My God!” he roared, “ what has the fool 
Ruth’s letters to her father revealed the misery | been about? Who the deuce is this Mr. Blazer— 
to which she had doomed herself, and the old! and how is it possible for a young fellow to fail 


gentleman was on the point of instituting proceed- | 

for a separation, when news came of the 
sudden fall of Denham by the bullet of an antago- | 
nist whom he had goaded into a duel. The same 


letter informed her friends that Ruth would be | 
on her passage home ere they received it, and. 
that they might look for her arrival in the coming | 


autumn. ‘The melancholy consummation of their 
expect itions the reader already knows. 

“Thus you see, my dear Nancy,” said John, 
“in you I have the ‘child of my ‘darling Ruth, 
whom Heaven has thus restored to me in my de- 
clining age. 
this strange revelation appeared to me but as the 
confirmation of what I already knew. 
is, that for some years past the sight of you has 
affected me strangely, and the sound of your voice, 


your footfall, still more so; but it was not till you | 


eame here the other day, after a lengthened ‘ab- 


sence, 
startling resemblance to your dead mother. At 
this moment you are the same, with the exception 


of your loftier stature—in your presence my youth | 


comes back again—forgive me if the old sorrow 
should come back again sometimes, and unman 
me a little when I gaze upon your face.” 

Nancy could not speak when the story was_ 
ended, but in reply she threw her arms round his 
neck and nestled in his bosom. 

The next day John started with his adopted | 
child to the south coast. Arriving at H 
he appealed to the magistrates, and proc eeding 





with their sanction to the cave, superintended | 


the exhumation of poor Ruth’s remains, and saw 
them deposited in a new vault in the quiet ceme- 
tery of the town. Having performed this pious 


duty, and mingled his tears with those of Nancy | 
over her mother’s grave, he set off with her to the | 
north, to introduce her in person to her surviving: 


relatives. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WueEn Bagshaw e told Mr. Sidle that he was 
“all right again,” he really meant what he said. 
He had succeeded, by the exercise of a degree of 
activity quite foreign to his old habits, in scraping 
together what he justly termed a snug little con- 
hexion in the agency line, the procee ds of which, 


when added to the two hundred pounds per annum | 


which Scudd had agreed to allow from the profits 
of the Bath business, would amply suffice for the 
purpose of its expenditure, reduced as that was 
by the marriage of his two daughters. But the 


good man little dreamed of the calamity which | 


Was impending over him. His surprise and in- | 

ignation were therefore all the greater when, on 
returning one evening from his daily rounds, 
Betsy met him with a blank face, and put into his’ 


I told you this morning that all | 


The truth | 


that I was struck to the heart by your | 


return of his partner. 


| for twenty thousand pounds in less than two 
| years ?”’ 

This was a question which Titus Blazer was 
better qualified than most men to answer, and 
which he would have answered, had he been upon 
the spot, with the most condescending particu- 
larity and candour. The fact was, that the affairs 
of Mr. Scudd had been rushing headlong to ruin 
‘from the very day that marked the advent of the 
“Co.” It is true that their sales had been 
enormous, beyond any precedent that the annals 
‘of the town could furnish—that the amount of 
ready-money taken over the counter had never 
‘been paralleled in the commercial experience of 
Bath: but another truth, which was not so ap- 
parent, because it was not a subject of such 
pleasant inquiry, became prominent cnough at 
last—and this was, that the cost of the machinery 
'by means of which such tremendous popularity 
had been achieved, had been extravagant be yond 
conception, and when viewed in juxtaposition 
with the small profits at which they had been 
obliged to sell to secure a continuance of the pub- 
lie patronage, revealed a deficit horrible to con- 
‘template. Then the sports of the turf had not 
| only eaten into the floating capital, but engrossed 
so much of the time of both principals of the esta- 
blishment, that the accounts had got from neglect 
Into such a state of inextricable complication as 
to necessitate the engagement of a London ac- 
countant to unravel them. It was to this gentle- 
|man that Augustus owed the astounding informa- 
tion which met him one evening at his return 
from a delightful run with the hounds, that he 
was worth some ten or a dozen thousand pounds 
less than nothing—even supposing all his debts 
to be collected. The news, which his informant 
had already transmitted to his principal creditor 
in London—an ancient crony of the man of 
|figures—made at the moment very little im- 
pression, apparently, upon Augustus, who seemed 
to regard it more in ‘the light of an unlucky cast 
of the dice, or a bad hand of cards, than as a 
thing worthy his serious attention. He had full 
confidence in the resources of Mr. Titus Blazer, 





and to that individual he looked for extrication 


from his difficulties. But Titus, when he was 
most wanted, was not to be found. Eleven, 
twelve, one o'clock struck, and no Mr. Blazer. 


Marie went off to bed, and Augustus sat moodily 


by the fire, waiting with an impatience unap- 
peasable by cigars and brandy-and-water, for the 
The fact was, the partner 
had dissolved partnership. Being a man of 
praiseworthy penetration, Mr. Blazer, who had 
studied the stolid countenance of the accountant 
from time to time, and who had moreover his own 
‘private opinion of the Gordian knot he had 
undertaken to untie, had arrived at what he 
called .a “ presquintiment” of the real state of 


hands a letter from O’Swell, written with the in- | affairs, and, willing to spare his friend Seudd, for 
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tions, had taken himself quietly out of the way. 
In so doing he had acted with the utmost 
modesty. 
cern, he conceived that he had no right to take 


much out; he had therefore only drawn a few 


hundreds from the bank to supply his present 
necessities—and had ridden off without any un- 
necessary parade upon the splendid bay which he 
judged it only polite to accept as a present from 


the friend with whom he was about to part so | 


abruptly. 

The substantial ruin in which he had become 
so precipitately involved grew upon the percep- 
tions of Mr. Scudd but by slow degrees; but 
when at length the bitter truth was forced upon 


him, 
manliness which might have availed to gather 


something from the wreck, he plunged at once | 


into the dumps of maudlin misery, and put on/ decidedly set in in that direction ; 


the aspect and character of a victim who had 
been destroyed by the machinations of a sharper. 
The business was seized by the creditors, and the 
bulk of the stock sold off. The good-will, with 
the remainder of the stock, was put up to com- 
petition, and Dednail, having first obtained an 
agreement for a new lease from the landlord, 
bought it. To Bagshawe this was “ the 
kindest cut of all.” Deprived of his annuity, 
which formed his principal means of subsistence, 
he had reckoned upon resuming business in the 
old house after his son-in-law’s departure, and 


on retrieving by his personal superintendence the | 
precocity in his studies, and like other infant pro- 


ancient respectability of the concern. To be fore- 
stalled and thwarted in his design by a fellow 
whom he had taken from the Blue School Charity, 
and brought up in a respectable calling, was gall 
and wormwood to his feelings, and brought back 


whom he had a regard as a devilish good-natured | 
fellow, the unpleasantness of useless recrimina- | 
and resume his old standing in the place ; 


and clogge ‘d their endeavours. 





Having brought nothing into the con- | 


instead of meeting his misfortunes with the | 


SMITH. 


nose. It was the opinion of everybody in the 
town that Bagshawe would recover his old trade 
but, un- 
fortunately for Bagshawe, everybody, for once, 
happened to be mistaken. Whether it was that 
there is something unaccountable and mysterious 
in the nature of shops, which renders two that are 
precisely alike in every other respect essentially 
unlike in the amount of business they do— 
whether the circumstance of being two doors 
nearer to a fishmonger’s, a butcher’s, or a tallow- 
chandler’s, is fatal to the -purity of atmosphere 
which genteel customers look tor—whether the 
neighbourhood of a coach-stand, or the dirty per- 
spective of a street running at right-angles, mili- 
tates against the comfort of purchasers—whether 
any of these things, or a dozen others that might 


be mentioned, conspired to turn the current of 


‘custom from Bagshawe’s new shop, we don't 


but certain it is that no such current ever 
and notwith- 


know; 


standing the utmost exertions of Betsy behind 


_the counter and her husband in the desk, all they 
‘could do, and they did their utmost, would not 


‘bring the business up to the paying-point. 


un- | 
fondness neither could control, had been 


Un- 
hi appily, too, at this time domestic calamities over- 
took them, which naturally damped their energies 
Little Harry, upon 
whom both Be ‘tsy and her husband doted with a 
from 


‘motives of economy withdrawn from school, and, 


stool by his father’s side 


young as he was, had been mounted upon a higlt 
at the desk, to learn the 
business of accounts. He had shown extraordinary 


digies had been injudic ‘iously crammed with Greek 


‘and Latin at an age when childhood demands only 
‘amusement. Proud of his : acquirements, Bagshawe 
devoted his evenings to cramming him still further 


all his old symptoms in their most aggravated | 


form. He would have submitted, 
this cruel stroke of fortune with the best grace 
he could, but for the remonstrances of Betsy, who 
no sooner heard of the “ hinsolence of that higno- 
rant upstart Dednail,” than she 
oppose him with all her energies, and ‘ to move 
heaven and earth but what she would find the 
means to do it.”” With this view, Betsy ran down to 
Bath to put her old friends to that pecuniary test 
which friends in general are so enthusiastic in 
replying to. W hat mortifications she met with 
in her character of a petitioner we need not 
trouble ourselves to relate ; enough to say that in 
John Brunt and O’Swell she found willing audi- 
tors, and succeeded by her representations in in- 


| 
however, to 


after the confinement of the day. Before six 
months of this kind of life had elapsed, the child 
took a fever, and, in spite of all that Dr. Silver- 


.stone could do for him, died on the ninth day. 


resolved to | 


Bagshawe was heart-broken and took to his bed. 
But for this it is probable that Betsy would have 
taken to hers; but true to the instinct of her 


nature, which ever rose erect against adverse cir- 
cumstances, she played the part of a heroine in 


husband had retired to his 


the hour of calamity, consoling her husband under 

the heavy stroke which had laid him low, and 
reserving her own griefs for the hours of secrecy 
and solitude. Then, hardly was the boy laid in 
his grave, when poor Marie, who with her 
father’s farm at 
Swigton Toney, where, secluded with an old fox- 


ducing them to advance the necessary cash, and | hunter in his dotage, and a maudlin, spirit-broken 
to become bound for such further amount as | husband, she had fallen into a de sponding way, 


would enable her to inaugurate the competition 
with a fair prospect of success. 

Once furnished with the means she was not 
slow in commencing operations. A house in the 
same street, but a few doors lower down, was 
taken at once; and before Dednail had figured as 
a master-tradesman for a single month, he was 
startled by a fac-simile of the old establishment, 
surmounted with the old name, under his very 





gave birth to a still-born child, and escaping 
narrowly with her life, now lay exposed to 
paroxysms of delirium, from which her recovery 
was doubtful. 

We may as well, in this place, finish the narra- 
tive of the commercial history of the Bagshawes, 
notwithstanding that in so doing we shall 
anticipate the course of events by several years. 


Their story is well-nigh told. Depressed by 
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domestic griefs, they had not the energy to|amount, chose to consider himself ill-used, and 

make effectual exertions at the critical period | notwithstanding all atte mpts at conciliation, 

when these were most needed. The death | refused to be again appeased into friendliness. 
of their boy, whose future establishment in life! It would have been no marvel had Betsy sunk 
had been from the beginning their chief end and| under these multitudinous distresses; and, as 
aim, while it overwhelmed them with grief, re-| some of her less resolute compeers in adversity 
moved at the same time the chief incentive to/| about that period actually did, retired with her 
activity. Poor Bagshawe fell into a sad and | husband to the charity of the parochial asylum : 
silent mood, sometimes for days together scarcely | but if she had, she would not have been Be tsy 
uttering a syllable, and starting as from a dream) Bagshawe. She was born to do battle with 
when spoken to. The business never prospered, | opposition and obstacles of whatever kind, and 
and to the heavy sorrow that weighed them down | with her the ruling principle invariably showed 
was added the perpetual consciousness of daily | itself strongest at those seasons when with ordi- 
loss, and the gradual but inevitable approach of nary mortals it would have been most effectually 
insolvency. The spirited competition war, which | cowed. She pursued a contrary course. Remoy- 
had at first been waged with the usurper of the | ing her husband, who had no longer the courage 
old shop, dwindled down and subsided by degrees | to show his face in the streets of the town, to a 
into what Dednail was pleased to term ‘‘a decided | eottage in a hamlet at a mile’s distance, she cast 
knock-under ;”” and they had the mortification of | about at once for the means of supplying his 
witnessing, as time rolled on, the increasing and wants by her own unaided exertions. She wrote 
solid prosperity of their opponent, who grew fast | to John Brunt, explaining her intentions and re- 
into a man of substance, and who, in the height | fusing the assistance he had kindly offered, on the 
of self-satisfaction at his expanding greatness, ‘ground that he had already suffe red too much by 
would condescendingly jerk an occasional nod of'| his confidence—a fact which a pile of dishonoured 
friendly recognition to his former employer. | bills inJohn’s scrutoire unpleasantly reminded him 
Bagshawe would return the compliment with a/ was but too true-——and soliciting his recommenda- 
melancholy grin, and pass on; but Betsy, who/tion. Her plan was this: Bath, as a sanatorium, 
added scorn to loathing, would meet such invita- | will always necessarily be the home of a certain 
tions to friendliness with the proud reserve of! number of invalids and convalescents; the gene- 
insulted dignity, not otherwise deigning to notice | b. lity of whom, belonging to the upper ranks of 
them. In spite of the hopelessness of the strife, | life, require and can afford to pay for the conso- 
she strained every nerve to carry on the war, lations and personal cares of those who are quali- 
borrowing from every friend who could be induced | fied to undertake their charge. In the days of 
to lend, and flying interminable kites one upon) her prosperity Betsy had a hundred times recom- 
the back of another. She practised a species of | mended to her invalid customers persons of this 
economy which in former days she would have | class, and had as often experienced the difficulty 
stigmatised as miserly and detestable; she let her | of meeting with females possessed of the required 
upper floors in season and out of season to visitors | qualifications. To this task she now proposed de- 
or to residents, for whatever they would bring ; | voting herself, and conceived that by bringing to 
she kept but one strong country girl to do the/it the needful energies, and exercising them after 
whole work of the house,. and rising herself before | the dictates of her own natural sympathy, she 
dawn and retiring after midnight to rest, bore | might succeed in exalting the nature of the em- 
upon her single shoulders well-migh the whole | ployment and find it sufticiently lucrative to fur- 
weight both of domestic and commercial affairs. | nish the very humble means she now stood in 
For years, with a determined and dogged spirit}need of. She was right in this conjecture. 
worthy of an historical heroine, and in the face of | Among those who had known her at the head of 
discouragements daily accumulating, she toiled | her once brilliant establishment as the model of 
on, and even succeeded after a time in imparting | attentive patience and politeness, her services in 
some portion of her spirit to her husband. All, | this new capacity came into immediate request. 
however, proved in vain. The crisis and the | She performed the duties she had undertaken with 
crash which her courage, ingenuity, self-denial, | such gentle tenderness and real feeling as gave 
and unparalleled perseverance warded off so long, | rise to a grateful satisfaction on the part of her 
came at last, and in its explosion effectually | patronesses, and invariably secured her a larger 
closed their commercial career. It was shown, | reward than she had stipulated to receive. We 
upon an examination of affairs when all was over, | should say no more than the truth perhaps, were 
that Bagshawe had been carrying on business year | we to aver that the years she thus passed were 
after year with no other prospect than that of|the most meritorious, as they were the most 
farther embarrassment—a fact which could not | useful, of Betsy’s whole life; but the world—by 
fuil to be brought home to him as a crime; and | whic h we mean those who had courted her coun- 
as a reward for all her misdirected toils, Betsy | tenance in the days of her prosperity—did not 
found the name she bore stigmatised with dis-| appear to think so; and it happened, as it often 
honour and falsehood—and her husband, as the | does happen among us blundering humans, that at 
result of her resolute tactics, denied his certificate. | the very time that she was soothing the bed of 
This was misfortune enough, but more painful | sickness and assuaging the pangs of mortal agony, 
still was the behaviour of O’Swell, who, having|she was the butt of ridicule, the mark for the 
suffered by her protracted speculation to a large | finger of scorn—held upas an admonitory example 
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to the rising generation. Betsy knew all this | old Book with the clasps, which has been her life. 
well enough ; but she knew, too, there was atime | long companion and solace, and from which she 
when she would have acted much in the same} has been striving to open a door of hope to his 
way, and she bore it without murmuring. Shej|dark and despairing spirit. Her lips move al] 
had her compensations, however—in the respect | unconsciously with a regular yet tremulous mo- 
she won from those who sought her aid—in the | tion, but no sound escapes them; but there is an 
pride of her new-found independence, but chiefly | agony within, evidenced by the big round drops 
in providing the comforts to which he had been all | that trickle slowly down her face and fall upon 
his life accustomed, to the partner of her lot. The | the well-worn page—it is the agony of an earnest 
heroism which supplied the incentive to her exer- } soul wrestling in voiceless prayer with the Great 
tions is of a class to which people in general do Being in whese hands are the issues of life and 
not award much praise—but it may be worthy of | death, claiming pardon and peace for a penitent 


admiration, notwithstanding, and that she pos- 
sessed it in its purity must be recorded to her 
honour. 

As for Bagshawe himself, he recovered his equa- 
nimity in course of time; and, perhaps happily 
for him, the old nervous symptoms and apprehen- 


sions returned just in proportion as the sense of 


his real troubles vanished. ‘Trotter being gone, 
and Dr. Silverstone too far away to think of visit- 
ing a feeless patient, he took advice from Dickey 
Smith, with whom he fell in occasionally in his 
walks, and commenced a course of jack-trolling 


and trout-fishing as a cure for all derangements of 


the nervous system. The little barber led him by 


the side of the purling, babbling brook-waters, | 


put a rod into his hands and a creel at his waist ; 
and there we have ourselves frequently surprised 
him unawares, looking dreamily at his float bob- 
bing up and down in the foam-spotted pools and 
eddies—the model of a contemplative man, waiting 
for a bite. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 

Tne gentle Spring is spreading a bright green 
mantle over the earth—the frost and fog of winter 
have disappeared—along the blue vault of heaven 
the bright white clouds march majestically before 
the breath of the south wind, whose balmy fra- 
grance penetrates even the winding, dark, and 
dingy avenues of filthy London, creeps into the 
abodes of poverty and squalor, and gladdens the 


face of the lowliest with the fresh odours of sur- | 


viving nature. Martha sits by the open window 
of Darrel’s death-chamber, looking out upon the 
river which runs past the bottom of the street. 
The little white sails, as they pass and repass, 
glimmer in the sunbeams—floods of diamonds drop 
from the waterman’s oars as he feathers them in 
the stream—the heavy barges, borne along by the 
tide, appear and disappear; but, with eyes fixed 
on vacancy, she sees nothing :—the surging roar 


| transgressor. 

For weeks Darrel has lain in a condition of 
total helplessness, while [ted and his mother 
have in turns watched beside him, and minis- 
tered to his necessities. Compelled to reflection 
by the leisure of a sick couch, his past career 
had supplied but the motives to shame and sor- 
row, anguish and despair. The apprehension, 
not of death, but of the life after death, took 
hold of his faculties, and for some time plunged 
him into a gulf of horror. Under the tor- 
ments of an accusing conscience, his decline 
had been more rapid than Ilted had been led 
to expect; and though he had striven by every 
| possible means to deliver his wretched parent from 
the pangs of his remorse, the unhappy victim of 
his own evil passions, in this the hour of retri- 
bution, sank deeper and deeper into the slough of 
misery. The voice, the touch, the appealing 
tenderness of Martha, at times brought a tem- 
porary calm to his troubled soul, and then sleep, 
after days and nights of vigils exquisitely painful 
and distressing, would snatch him for a few brief 
hours from his burden of woe. But he in- 
rariably awoke under the sting of a crowd of 
indefinable fears and horrors to which his wild 
and terrible aspect, rather than the gasping and 
frenzied expressions that escaped his quivering 
lips, supplied the awful expression. 

To-day, after many days of mortal apprehension 
on the part of the wretched man, and painful 
watching on her own, Martha had again succeeded 
in calming his perturbed spirit; had taught his 
lips once more to frame the prayer which from 
the hours of childhood they had never uttered; 
and had read from the volume which he had 
known only to deride, the promises of a merciful 
Creator to his repentant creatures. The sound of 
‘her loying voice had lulled him to rest; with 
faltering words he had blessed her for all her 
'matchless truth and tenderness, ere he closed his 
eyes and found refuge in sleep. 














of the huge Babylon swells on the breeze like} But the short day is drawing to a close, and 
the dash of an everlasting cataract—shmill voices, | Martha, warned by the cool air blowing on her 
appealing to the wants of the busy multitude, | face, rises quietly and shuts down the window. 
pierce through the loud and sullen din—and little |The movement, though all but noiseless, awakens 
birds, twittering in the eaves above her, add their| Darrel, and he stirs heavily upon the pillow. His 
small voices to the universal chorus—but she | eyes slowly open, and his thin fingers are drawn 
hears nothing. Her thoughts are fixed on that!/to and fro across their glassy orbs as though to 
dark and gloomy river which he who was once| clear away some obstructing film that bars his 
more to her than life and bliss is about to pass.| vision. But now there is no appalling terror, no 
At her side lies the doomed man, sunk into an} mortal agony in his aspect, as with arms out- 
uneasy sleep, which she fears to disturb by the} stretched he feels around for some friendly hand 
slightest motion—on her knee, wide open, is the! to aid him in this last strife. 
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“Tt is Martha! it is my wife!” he feebly 


articulates as he clasps her ready palm, and lays | 


his head upon her bosom. “O, better than life, 
dearer than life tome! God's love guerdon thy 
love !—there may, there may be hope !” 


The evening shadows come down upon the 
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moiling city—there is a lull in the ever-sounding 
sea of life that surges without, and the voice of 
the rippling river comes borne whisperingly on 
the breeze, as the Angel of Death descends into 
that silent chamber. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE 


Wno is it that thinks in the country? Not, surely, 
the native dwellers therein. If thought be any- 
thing lofticr than the action of the unde rstanding 
upon the materials of material life—the ment: il 
rumination of a superior animal over his mental 
grass or thistle—and if these be any reliable in- 
dications of its exercise, —thought is decidedly 
not a product of the soil. Look over this bloom- 
ing corner of one of the finest of English counties. 
Let your eye range from the cliffs ‘that ke ep out 





the sea to the hills compared with which the 
cliffs are but a low sea-wall—over the plain that | 
is so gracefully irregular, and so variously colour- 
ed—over the slopes up which the wind rushes 
with fect of sheen on its hasty way to the orchards | 
and hop grounds it scents from afar. Except in 
the town that seems to belong not more to the 
soil than to the sea,—and in which, no doubt, are 
churches, music rooms, lecture halls, book shops, 
—all the usual urban aids and -accessories to, 
thought,—what indication is there that man, the 
lord and inhabitant, is a thinker? There are 
houses and fields, roads and bridges; yonder 
ravine is spanned by a row of gigantic arches, 

—even this mighty rock on which we sit has been 
bored through as though it were but a sand-heap, 
—the marks of the sickle and the scythe are fresh 
upon the plain and upon the heights. The plough 
is writing the commencement of another ch: ypter 

of husbandry upon the fallow ground; and a 
hundred keels are emulating the plough even in 


sight of the husbandman tracing the furrow. But 
what is there of thought in all this? It is but 


the “beaver faculty”? in man that has wrought 
out this transformation of the Albion of Augustus 
into the Britain of Victoria, and it is still working 
on to unpremeditated triumphs. Hunger and 
thirst, cold and nakedness, necessity and prudence, 
.—the instinct that sets the bee upon the con- 
struction of his honeycomb, and the bird upon the 
edification of his nest, has been the motive-power 
of all the contrivings and labourings that have 
issued in the houses and barns, carriages and 
ships, that are the human efflorescence of these 
teeming acres and that no longer “barren sea.” 
For aught that appears, thought may be as much 
a stranger here, as in the ant-hill or the rabbit- 
Warren. 

Is it, then, by the gay crowd of annual visitants 
to the country that the work of thinking is per- 
formed ? > We trow not. They are none of them 

“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


bathe ; 
' less, healthful pleasure. 





They are a merry crew—and thought consorts less | 
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with mirth than melancholy. They are idle—but 
their idleness does not seem haunted with fancies 
bred of meditation. They are eccentric in their 
costume—but it is not the eccentricity of the 
thinker. They have fled from populous places— 
but they invade the solitudes of the shore and the 
forest and the mountain with the usages that 
make cities a solitude to the studious. Their talk 
is listless and their laughter tame. They eat—ye 
gods! how largely. They sleep—the longer that 
they have no ‘labour. They saunter on prome- 
nades and on sea-side paths; they ride; the 'y 
they flirt; they live a happy life of care- 
They carry home bronzed 
or blooming cheeks, exp: anded lungs, regenerated 
stomachs ; ‘and. therewith they are, w iscly, well 
content. 

It must be, then, the author out for a holiday 
—the professional thinker escaped from the obliga- 
tion to think, yet carrying with him, of necessity, 
his thinking : apparatus, liable to be invo luntarily 
set in motion—who thinks even in the country. 
Be sure of this—if he have really escaped, the 
thinking ¢s involuntary. Not the lawyer is so 
resolutely oblivious of briefs, nor the merchant of 
bills, as is the author of books and articles. You 
may know him among the rabble of tourists and 
‘‘ visitors’ by the excess of his devotion to the 
pleasures of the scene and the season. He is boy- 
ishly boisterous in his glee. In bathing or boating, 


riding and climbing, nutting and blackberrying 


—at “break ist and dinner—he is gayer than the 


gayest, and heartier than the heartiest. In pelting 
pebbles at the wavelets, or scooping holes in the 
sand, the very children find his h: appiness con- 
tagious. 
ment as he—for none feels so keenly the galling 
of the chain of compulsory labour, and none has 
a temperament so susceptible to all the influences 
of earth, air, and sky. 
hair sends electric currents of vitality along his 
every nerve. The ground imparts to him at every 
step a fresh portion of its own mysterious vigour. 
The rich grass or gemmed and purpled heather— 
imperial garment of the hills—on which he 


There is none so abandoned to enjoy- 


The breeze that lifts his 


stretches limbs more wilful than wearied, seems 
to impel through every pore of his flesh its own 
strong blood and fragrant breath. The wind in- 
toxicates him with its spirit of resistless power 
and boundless liberty. He is drunk with health— 
delirious with the mere pleasure of existence. 
His speech is laughter—and that the laughter of 
the forest at play with summer breezes, not of 
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thorns crackling in the fire, as is “‘ the laughter of | The constitution that has been given to him wil] 
fools.” He is altogether in a condition of rampant | 


not permit his confinement to mechanical tasks; 


animation, only to be reduced to the sobriety of and the circumstances in whichhe was placed put 


authorship by a weck of wet days and consequent | 


confinement to dull lodgings. 


But then, and there—once set down to pen and 
like 
sometime dry, as gl: ad to, 


ink—how full and fast is the flow of thought ; 
the rush of a “ burn,” 
regain its rugged bed and refresh its ‘ bonny 
trees,’ as it was before content to sleep in its 
fountain and dally with the sun. Now shall be 
seen what his ‘‘ thinking apparatus”’ has gained 
by its brief inaction—how effectually the brain 
has been replenished by the reinvigoration of the 
body. Now reappear to him, indistinct only 
because so multitudinous and bright, the long 
array of images which swept across the mental 
retiua, blent with the sensuous impressions to 
which alone there was consciousness, as, lapped in 
an elysium of physical delights, or throbbing with 
pulsations of physical health, he gazed on wood 
and water, pasture and corn-fields—the silent 
spheres of rural industry and the laughter-echoing 
resorts of urban pleasure-seekers. Now he lives 
again through the lengthened day that began with 
the purple blush of morning, and ended not while 
the harvest moon hung out her bright shield of 
Ms fiance to envious night. Now there are heard 

gain within his heart, ‘and struggle for precedence 
of utterance by his pen, the voices of philosophy, | 
or piety, or poctry—which is both—that only. 


whispered to the ear lulled by the thoughtless | 


musing of buzzing insects, chirping reptiles, 
lowing cattle, waving vegetation, and rippling 
waters. Now he understands, if he never under- 
stood before, why nearly all great works have 
been written in great towns, or in cottages on | 
barren moors, and stored up through long winters; 
why Shakspeare wrote his plays, not in woody | 
Warwickshire, beside the fairy-h: wunted Avon, but 
somewhere between Eastcheap and the ‘ Globe; 

why Milton’s imagination was as fully active in 
Bunhill-fields as in Buckinghamshire ; 


to Helvellyn; and how it is that of our two new 
poets, one lives in Glasgow and the other in the 
Strand. An attempt on the part of our holiday- 
making author to play the author in his holiday, 
will make him to know that either high health is 
unfriendly to intellectual agility, or that the city 
far more than the country—the society of man 
far more than of the soil and its offspring—is in- 
centive to the ardour of composition. 

But after all, reduced, as we have said, to the 
necessary level of sobriety, we suspect that our 
author’s thinkings will differ but little, either in 


kind or quality, from those of the exceptional | 


thinkers, resident or casual. For the author is not 
a being sui generis, but only the member of a 
higher species ; any member of which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, would have been of his order. | 
He is, it is true, not made, but born; or, as Dis- | 
raeli the 3 rounger has charac ‘teristic ally expre ssed | 


it, he is what he is by necessity of psychological | 


law. In a higher sense than may be acknow- 
ledged in Paternoster-row, he must write to live. 


why | 
Charles Lamb, on the whole, preferred the Temple | 


into his hand the pen. He is not, of necessity, a 
better man—intellectually, of course, we mean— 
than many who have never written a line in 
printer’s type. Among his readers may be seen 
fully as clever, if not as truly a genius, as him- 
self. It is to him an injustice, and in metaphysics 
a mistake, to suppose that his lips drop pearls 
whenever he speaks, or that his viands are alw: ays 
salted with the Attic salt of wit, and sweetened 
with honey from Mount Hybla. We claim for 
the author a place among the highest; but, on his 
behalf, we deny that the highest must needs be 
authors. We suspect, then, ‘that if we can catch 
him in the country, in a thoughtful mood, and 
make him, under pressure of ennut or expansive 
force of musing, set down his thoughts, they will 
turn out neither better nor worse than those of 
the college-bred squire, who has kept up, through 
Homer, his acquaintance with the world of the 
ancients, and through the Spectator his inter- 
course with the world of the moderns; or of the 
good vicar, whose churchmanship has neither 
smothered his intellect nor cramped his sympa- 
thies; or of the cultivated woman, who is every- 
where the choicest flower that study and society 
can combine to rear; or of the politician, barrister, 
or physician, escape d to the retirement where am- 


bition of power, eminence, and wealth is at once ° 


allayed and strengthened. To any one of these, 
nature, highly adorned by the hand of man, is 
| suggestive of substantially the same reflections. 

One frequent topic of musing must be—the 
very little that has been done, or can be done, by 
iW hat we call the progress of civilisation, to change 
| the aspect of even the most thickly- populated 
countries. Not alone to the Ocean may it be 
said,— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 

Fair as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
Except where the habitations of man are thickly 
clustered, or the necessities of intercourse have 
| prompted to violent effort, the soil is nearly as 
‘independent as the sea of his power to modify its 
aspects. How little different—we have often 
thought—did this island look to the conquerors 
that were attracted from across the Channel by 
the white walls that proved its ineffectual defence, 
from what it looks to their descendants, who, 
after nineteen centuries of ceascless toil, have not 
| superseded the roads those conquerors made. To 
them, as to us, this little island presented that 


' 


' matchless picture of hill and dale, of well-watered 
plains and wooded heights, which made them 
turn almost in contempt from the cold and 
gloomy grandeur of German forests and the arid 
“monotony of Gallic champaigns. Then as now 
| the pet rpetually indented coast-line charmed 
while it warned the mariner. Then as now the 
land shelved down in slopes that seemed pro 
phetic of fat herds to plains that inv ited the 
plough. Then as now the site of wealthy cities 
gvleamed from afar, and the river wound at its 
‘sweet will ’twixt banks of emerald sheen 
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rocky strength. The generations that have sue- 
ceoded have planted the island with homes and 
graves; have cleared many thousand acres of 
wood, and dried up many miles of swamp; have 
cut out cities from the quarry and navies from 
the forest; have spread a network of roads over. 
its whole extent ; ; have even bored the mountain 
and blasted the rock. In thus doing they have 
added life to the landscape—have given, as it 
were, colour to the statue—but the form remains 
the same ; the form that here swells into majestic 
magnitude, and there glides into bewitching 
beauty. 

This thought is akin to, and will often be fol- 
lowed by, another—the substantial independence | 
of man, as of nature, of the things wherewith he is | 
wont most to perplex himself. Commerce, govern- 
ment, even literature, of how small account are they 
at the distance of a hundred miles or so from their 
capitals.. What a maelstrom of excitement is | 
there—what a placid flood of contentment is 
here! In cities, existence appears to be only a 
means to some undiscovered end—in the country, 
existence appears to be its own sufficient end. 
And is not this latter abundantly accomplished ? 
What want we more than to le under the trees 
all day, and bless at once their shadow and the 
sun from which they shade us? There is nothing 
hot or laborious but man and his unhappy vas- 
sils. The kine lazily flap the flies from their 
sides, and cool their feet in the stream; the grass- 
hopper chirrups his song in the long grass; the 
wild-flower waves its tiny bonnet as if free and 
gay; the oak that has grown up without noise, 
is now useful without ostentation ;—and they all 
seem to rebuke us for our fuss and bustle. ‘Why 
so hot and busy, O lordly man!”. they seem to 
ask—‘‘ seeing that we are hi appy, each after his 
order, without th yught and without effort?” For 
the time, at least, we accept. their expostulation. 
We remember, perhaps, that it was said, ‘‘ Behold 
the lilies of the field: they neither toil nor spin; 
yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” Here, upon this sod no bigger than 
our hand, we observe, is a whole world of Ii fe ; 
every arth- grain pregnant with seeds of being. 
Would it be a bit less populous if those myri: d 
wheels of human activity whose din we still 
faintly hear, were to stand still for evermore? 
And even the human denizens of these rich soli- 
tudes,—how little do they appear to owe to aught 
but God, and nature, and themselves? Year by 
year their harvests rise; day by day they tend 
their flocks, or go out with their nets; just as 
their fathers did, through all the changes of 
government, and the vicissitudes of commerce, 
and the growth of literature, that, to the omission 
of their humble toil, make up history. Even to 
us, to-day, what matters the course of mercantile 
alventure, the price of stocks, the fate of parties, 
even the fortune of war? Here and now there 
are no interests but the clearness of the sky. If 
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We give a thought to the world, it is to wonder, 
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' with amused humiliation, how it gets on without 
us. We have no demand to make of any, but 
that they stand from betwixt us and the sun 

But not in this vein must thought continue to 
run,—for it is a vein in which the precious metal 


of wisdom has much alloy. Each of the fore- 
going considerations has its counterpart. . To the 


first it should be added, as much for the correction 
of its influence as for the completion of its truth, 
—how much of its interest and loveliness does 
nature owe to associations with human deeds and 
sufferings. Whatever our theory of beauty, 
we must admit that tame in comparison is 
the most varied scenery destitute of such associa- 
tion, with scenery naturally poor but thus adorned. 
The cottage and the grave of Robert Burns—widely 


different are their localities ; the one a delicious 
nook of sea-side hilly country, the other a city 
'churchyard—yet how equi ally sought out by the 


pilgrims of love. The Marshes of St. Ives and the 
Heights of Dunbar, are they not equalised in 
interest by the fact that over the one Cromwell 
drove the plough, and over the other wielded the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon? And over the 
poorest and the richest landscape alike is cast a 
gleam of spiritual beauty by the presence of hall 
or hut in which we know the tragi-comedy of life 
has been well played out, through all its seven acts. 
There infancy has nestled in a mother’s bosom; 
children climbed a father’s knee; youths and 
maidens plighted vows heard in Heaven ; and 
vulgar toils been dignified by the piety of the 
toilers, or a narrow sphere shaken by the passions 
that have shaken worlds. Nor must we think 
alone of the wholesome rebukes that may be given 
by rural quietude to civic self-importance. But 
for the commerce, the government, and the 
literature with which man in company with 


Nature is so glad to dispense, Nature might 
have but little quiet and enjoy but little 
almiration, for man would be an anarch, a 
barbarian, and almost a brute. It is well 


that our pride be humbled by the appearance 
of our unimportance in the majestic evolu- 
tions of beauty and fruitfulness from the sense- 
less earth and unconscious air, — it is well 
that our ambition cools itself in the contempla- 
tion of happiness drawn fresh from the streams 
whence we fetch it with such exhausting devices; 
but even these salutary results come in great part 
of illusions. Man is not a grasshopper or a lily, 

—and therein is reason enough why he be not 
always me rry as the one and unthinking as the 
other. It is by eleven months of care and labour 
he has bought the right to lounge this twelfth 
month beneath the trees that are so proud of their 
stately indolence, but should be ashamed of their 
dull indifference. Let him be thankful that even 
so he can purchase such healthful pleasure; and 
let him remember that the cities he now loathes 
and scorns, are calling him, by their thousand 
voices of want and wretchedness, to return and 
work. Arise; let us go hence. 








RETROSPECTIONS OF A REVERIST; OR, HOW I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


“ We are such stuff 





‘ As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


I. 


especially in the autumn of the year, when 

At this point I cannot help hesitating, because | 
I know well I am going to put down the very 
last thing any one would think of. I was not| 
about to speak of the embrowned foliage on the | 
trees, nor of the strange, melancholy music of the 


winds that scatter the leaves and moan at your | 


window, nor of that mysterious influence which | 
the declining season sheds over most minds— 
perhaps all minds, after their degree and their 
kind, the costermonger’s as well as the poet’s. I 
do not think the autumnal months have any fea- 
ture which moves me more distinctly and power- 
fully than the flowering of the m: ajor convolvulus, 
and that is what I was near me ntioning when I 
spoke of my tendency to day-dreaming. 

My dreams are chiefly of the past. I am not 
at all a castle-builder. It is possible that the 
Autumn may dispose me to reproduce in reveries 
what is over and gone ; but I am sure that the 


flower I have named is the lamp she brings me, | 
wherewith to explore the chambers of the past. | 


I do not understand this: I merely say, because | 
it is true, that there is some mysterious link | 
between this large purple-blue flower, of grace- 
fullest shape, and my tendency to reverie. Of | 
course, I cultivate it, and one of my first con- 
cerns, after rising in the morning, is to see how 
many of the flowers are out. Atterw ards, before 
the noon has curled up the beautiful cup, I cut 
off one or two, and preserve them in water in the 
shade. 

But, in strictness, all this about my flower—and 
there is one now before me in a little white vase 
which shows off the colour—is a digression. What 
I was really concerned to say was, that being 
given to reverie, to thinking over my past history, 
and being also in the habit of writing down 
what passes through my mind, I have more than | 
once determined on putting my recollections into | 
ship-shape, and secing what sort of a narrative 
they would make. More than once: but though | 
Iam not a very dilatory fellow, you know, and | 
ordinarily succeed in carrying out a resolution 
without being forced to go ‘through the borewmany 
of opening a vein and awfully writing it out large 
on my tablets—I have never been able to get fu 


ther than the title-page and the first at 


or two: 


“TOMPKINS: 
AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





Cuap. I. 
‘‘T was born late on a Christmas Eve, and heard 
the waits with my first breath, to which circum- 


stance is no doubt to be attributed my ineradicable 











You may judge 
I am very much given to waking dreams, and | that my ‘arrival threw the little household (for it 


| parti: ility for Christmas Carols. 


| was a very little household) into extreme confu- 

sion, and defrauded my mother of her share of the 

pudding next day; though, as I have heard her 

say she dined on gingerbread after her wedding, 

that probably did not troub le her. Now, ginger- 

bread for a wedding dinner 
% ts % ” 

—‘‘ The rest is silence.’’ All the attempts I have 
-made have not been exactly like this, which is only 
a specimen; but they have been sini ir, and in 
every case the break- down has been conclusiy e. 

I never took pains to analyse the causes of my 
failure; but I named the matter confidentially to 
a friend who, being as much given to reverie as 
myself, might, [ thought, throw some light upon 
the subject. But he only puffed his cigar ab- 

stractedly, and shook his head. The other morn- 

ing, however, brought me this letter from him. 
He had ‘‘run down to the sea-side”’ for a few 
days :— 
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“ Torquay, August —, 18—. 

“My Dear Fettow,—Eurecka! The sea-side is the 
place for finding things out. It is my opinion that the 
waves know everything, and say it too. On the ‘ haunted 
‘shore,’ rather late this evening, I learned the reason 
you can’t do that autobiography. It came into my head 
‘all of a sudden, Can you grasp a bubble? No! Can 
you bottle the real pe rfume of the lily? No! Can you 
recollect your meteorology when you are lying under a 
tree and looking up at the clouds through the boughs? 
You can't! Now, the recollections of your past life which 
Visit you in your day-dreams are many of them not of a 
character to be conveniently labelled and assorted with 


‘such facts as you must introduce for continuity’s and 


regularity’s sake—n’est ce pas? Take up your pen and 
vo to deal formally with your reveries, and you find the 
thing you write about is not the thing you dreamt about: 
you look at it wonderingly, as the child looks at the 
Catherine-wheel on a pin after it has fizzed out, and 
wonders how it could ever have been so pretty. 
PS yank enclose what old Weller would call a 
werses:’ they are my last; I can’t help it.” 


‘copy 0 


If my friend’s sea-side inspiration is not correct, 
it ought to be. If Iam desultory and lazy, I do not 
care, “and mean to ke ep 80. I shall relinquish 
that ‘‘Autobiography”’ and take to keeping 4 
Dream Book. It is really very strange, though 
true, what an intensely dreamy char ‘acter does 
actually belong to one’s recollections of the most 
interesting passages in his history. An event 
‘that has stirred your soul to its depths, shall 
within a year seem to you as if it had happened 
long, long, long ago, and visit your recollections 
for ever after surrounded with a haze and 4 
mystery that seem scarcely compatible with the 
undoubted reality that once belonged to it. Yes, 
there is nothing for it but to keep : a Dream Book, 


‘if I must nedde write myself down at all. 


My friend appears to dream a good de: al of the 
impossible, and writes verses occasionally, which 
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may be to him a sort of Dream Book. Hereisthe/reach: . . . ” which cloud, “when it came 
song sent me in the letter of which I have quoted | to be examined, proved to be nothing else than so 


part :-— much space filled with young shrimps in the act 
“ Take me away from this wearisome world, ‘of bounding into the air from the shallow margin 
Where the banner of beauty is torn or is furled, of the water.” “If,” proceeds Paley, “if any 
Take me away, motion of a mute animal could express delight, it 

For ob. ’tis ameony clouds ee 2 A was this: if they had meant to make signs of 

; their happiness, they could not have done it more * 

Build me a palace with rainbow spars— intelligibly. Suppose then, what I have no doubt 
With panels that glitter with purple stars— of, each individual of this number to be in‘a state 
A radiant hall, of positive enjoyment, what a sum, collectively, 


A lonely hall, 


Where my soul and I may keep festival of gratification and pleasure have we here before 


our view.” 


But first let me say a kind farewell I haye now before me a scene which brings 

To the aS ope 4 hom my soul loved well: (what I always call) Paley’s shrimp argument 
Drearily _—" powe rfully to my mind. 

Thy days when thou losest me, friend of my soul! The “ inte llige nt foreigner’”’ is always supposed 

nae pe ey, ee ta 3 tor ; ; to be struck dumb with the dulness of the English 

With the large brown c et Pie & ie tas oe TF “ Sonday. If he were at my elbow now (thank 
Heaven! she comes this way, Heaven he is not!), he would see that a portion, 
Comes tripping this way— at le: ast, of our Sond: ay may be suffic ently cheer- 

The world’s not sq bad as it was yesterday. ful. Iam the delighted witness of a very sweet 


scene of quiet happiness. 


Countermand that order for rainbow spars— “ : ‘> 3 
The scene is laid in the back-gardens of a 


They’d be very expensive, those purple stars— 


Let me empty a bowl— middle-class terrace in a suburb four miles south 
A full, merry bowl, of London Bridge, and I am overlooking it from 
And talk the hours down with the friend of my soul. a back-window, being kept in-doors by a nervous 
And when fireside shadows their dance begin, tooth-ache, in the cure of which rest is an im- 
And the rosy curtains are drawn within, portant element. You will often notice after a 
There’s a word I would say, fit of severe pain, if you try to recollect what has 


There’s one word I must say 


To the maid I love dearest, heigh-ho, well-a-day !” been going on in your mind, that your reflections 
< «< , 


have held you superior to your sufferings, and 
This is a clear case of “dreaming.” The|that an under-current of pleasant emotion has 

dreamer is not talkative; is almost a total ab-| been rippling quietly deep down in your soul. 

stainer, and familiar with no “ bowls” but such | That was my case now. 

as contain only salads; is married; has two}  Itis summer, fading gently, meltingly, odorously, 

whopping beys; and his wife’s hair is black and | into autumn, and a clear Sunday evening. The 

not brown! sky is of a pale blue, with white clouds dotting 
We cannot arrive at the conclusion, my friend | it here and there. It is too much to say that it 





and I, assumed by many pedagogic minds, that | is dusk; nay, it would seem an insult to the rich 
the tendency to reverie is ‘‘ weakening to the in- | sunset light to say it is approaching to dusk; and 
tellect,” unfavourable to a wise self-control, and yet there appears to be floating in the atmosphere 
all that. On the contrary, we think it does us the faintest, most tremulous, most dreamy fore- 
good, and is altogether an innocent matter of cast of the dusk. The perfume of the mignonette 
idiosyneracy with which no one has a right to in- is in the air, and the sound of the church-bells 
terfere. So we mean to dream on; I over my has not died away long enough for the ear to 
blue convolvulus in the hazy autumn; he over become accustome ‘d to the cessation of their notes. 
his lemonade and cigar on- the hearth-rug. He} But the blank is soon filled up by sounds of 
will write out his dreams in verse; I mine in childish laughter, and a subdued hum of voices. 
prose. Moreover, I shall consult him about it, | From a little distance comes the irresolute, inter- 
and 1f he thinks my Dream Book, or any part of | rupted tinkling of a piano; so irresolute, so in- 
it, likely to do good toa single human soul, it | terrupted, that I make sure some one is leaning 
shall see the light. over thesplayer, and whispering in her ear more 
| meaning music than can be won from those cold 
HI. keys by the whitest and softest of fingers. In 
In the twenty-sixth chapter of the “Natural nearly every one of these gardens, or in the 
Theology,” Paley writes very feelingly and) parlours that open upon them,—in many of which 
prettily of the confirmation afforded to his faith I see tea is laid,—there are the unmistakable 
in the goodness of Almighty God, when “‘ walking | signs of delighted life. 


by the sea-side on a calm evening, upon a sandy “© Erd’, o Sonne! 
shore, and with an ebbing tide,” he had “ fre- O Gluck, o Lust! 
quently remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, O Lieb’, o Liebe, 


or rather very thick mist hanging over the edge So golden schén!” 

of the water, to the height perhaps of half-a- | The houses belonging to the gardens lying imme- 

yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, | diately under my eye are, each in its way, perfect 

stretching along the coast as far as the eye could | pictures of English happiness. Take first the one 
2u2 








a 
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that lies a little to the left. I have studied that 
household most attentively from time to time. 
There is rather a fine-looking paterfamilias, who 
keeps the best hours, and smokes a quiet cigar in 
his garden in the evening. There is a plump, 
brown-haired lady, the model of a well-to-do 

matron, who never (to my knowledge) looks 
otherwise than charming; who wears pretty little 
aprons, and pretty little collars, and keeps her 


plentiful locks in the very best of curl. She 


goes round the flower-beds with her husband 
morning and evening, and in the dusk I have 
secn them grow very playful together, forehead 
to forehead, hand to hand but it would be a 
breach of confidence to put that down, even in a 
Dream Book. 
“Q Lieb’ o Liebe, 
So golden schon!” 


There are two little girls,—pretty, playful, affec- 
tionate creatures, whom it is impossible to look 
at without thinking of flowers and strawberries; 
without longing to “take them both on your knees, 
part their dark tangled ‘wealth of curls,” and 
kiss their white forehe: ids. There is a strong, 
healthy-looking maid, who, I can see, is helped 
once a weck by an outsider. There is a really 
handsome little dog, whom the young ladies are 
training to leave the flower-beds alone and to 
treat pussy with consideration. And sometimes 
there are visitors, who 1 suppose go away all the 
happier (it may be, alas! in a few cases, all the 
sadder) for having been in such a happy home. 

The inmates of the house to my right hand are 
not so numerous. There is an elderly lady, pro- 
bably a small annuitant, and a young lady, most 
likely her niece; there is a servant; and there is 
acanary. That is all. The young lady takes 
immense pains with her bright black hair; does, 
I think, a little more fancy needlework than is 
good for her; sings at her piano in the usual 
style of girls recently from school; and appears, 
I faney, a little excited when a dark young 
gentleman, with the suspicion of a moustache, 
makes a call. But she is very young yet; and I 
suppose, if there is any romance in the case, it 
is sunply that 


“ As pale wild-roses dream of redness, 
Dreams her innocent heart of love.” 





This beautiful evening has brought out into the 
gardens the chief inmates of both houses, and there 
is much chat transacted across the garden- -wall. 
The faces of the interlocutors are so radiant with 
happiness, and the two little girls, who find they 
can only take up the thread ‘of. the conversation 
now and then, and perh: aps that their prattle does 
not go for much with their seniors (wait till they 
are bigger! I conceive them saying to themselves), 
find so much delight in bounding about the garden- 
walks, that I think of the shrimps, and wonder 
how many thousands of little circles there may 
be to-night where there is as much happiness as 
I can at this moment take in with a glance and a 
thought. 

Hark! There is the distant piano again, and|s 
accompanied by the voice, not this time indis- 
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tinct, irresolute, interrupted. Surely it is Kent’s 
‘Hear my prayer!” and I can just follow the 
anthem. ‘* My heart is disquieted within me, 
and the fear of death is fallen upon me. Then I 
said, O that I had wings like a dove; then would 
I fiee away and be at rest!” Is it possible that 
the fountain of one’s tears should be unlocked by 
| such a trifle? 

But that clear, sweetly modulated laugh! Ah! 
It comes from a visitor over the way, a lady who 
has stolen into the garden to the right, unobserved 
by me. Again! ‘It was Lotty’s laugh, and J 
have never heard such a laugh since I saw her 
merry for the last time, and she showered the 
ringlets from her drooped head upon my shoulder, 
with one hand almost round my neck, and the 
other raised in playful deprecation of my 
‘‘ nonsense.” 

I was to go back to London by the early coach, 
and Lotty and I had arranged to make a long day 
of it in the fields, returning in the evening in 
pretty good time, so that we might have a quiet 
hour or two with the old folks, and talk over my 
plans. In spite of a most brilliant sunset, and 
assurances painstakingly gathered from all the 
weatherwise people in the town that to-morrow 
would be fine, we had both gone to: bed dolefully 
prognosticating wet, and could hardly believe our 
happiness was real when, starting soon after 
breakfast, we found a glorious September day 
before us, and walked gaily down the street (there 
was only one in E ), carrying between us a 
basket which contained cold fowl, dainty white 
bread, a cake made by Lotty, and a bottle of her 
mother’s currant wine ; carrying it between us, 
each taking a handle, though it was only a small 
basket, because that was the only way of com- 
promising a discussion which we had found quite 
interminable,—who should be ‘‘ sumpter-mule ” 
We met the old clergyman, who asked me to write 
to him now and then, and bade God bless me very 
heartily, for which Lotty thanked him with sud- 
den tears standing in her dear eyes. It was a 
serious steady pressure which she gave my hand 
as we set off again, and we walked along, not 
quite so gaily, till we came to the tall, awkward 
stile near the first windmill. We had crossed the 
»same stile frequently enough before, but we now 
professed to discover something very amusing in 
the operation, and grew uproariously mirthful. 
The fact was there was evidently an element of 
subduing sadness, hardly sad, in our ‘ day’s plea- 
sure,’ for which we had not prepared, and we 
tried to ignore it by all manner of extravagances, 
and with - very imperfect success. 

How the hours went by I have no clear recol- 
lection. I know we were very silly, in our way, 
and went rambling about much like children who 
had lost their road without knowing it. I do not 
think we looked each other in the face more than 
two or three times, after which we gave it up, 
because on each occasion I saw the tears rush into 
Lotty’s eyes as they had done when the clergy- 
man bade me “Good-bye.” Altogether I dare 
say we were very foolish, and our talk was not of 
the profoundest. 
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OR, HOW I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


“T say, Lotty 





to a gentle loving creature of seventeen years and | 
two months with ‘I say,” but I have a distinct 
recollection that I did so. 


“‘T say, Lotty, do you remember when I came 
out into the garden, and shook hands with you in | 


that formal way ?”’ 

‘* Remember, yes, and very stupid you looked 
about it; weren't you stupid now : . 

“Don’t mention it, pray! You stood with 
your finger at your lips, and your head dropt— 
looking, “oh! 80 angelically silly! Little boy as 
I was, I trembled from head to foot, and could 
have clasped you in my arms and kissed you till 
there was nothing left of you!” 

** How very kind! Let me see, were you quite 
out of pin: ifores !” 

** Don’t make fun of me, Lotty; 
shall cry!” 

“Well, I won’t—there! 
you, W illy ! ms 

XX short, crisp kiss on each cheek, besides the 
benediction. 

‘A little heart may overflow as well as a full- 
grown one. Mine was full that evening, and I 
wanted to press your hand, and say an emphatic 
farewell. Fearing to get overlooked—because I 
was such a little boy—in the general leave-taking, 
I resorted to the expedient of walking straight up 
to all the company, one by one, shaking “hands 
with them, and saying a very serious ‘ Good- -bye,’ 
and so made sure of my opportunity with you. I 
have since reflected that my manner must have 
been very much that of a child who contemplated 
instantaneous suicide in the water-butt. But I 
went straight up to bed, my heart beating as if it 
would burst, and laid awake for hours thinking 
about you.” 

“Oh, you funny little boy, how could you? 

“Don’ tknow; but I did. E vening after evening, 
I cut my playm: ites, and went off to bed at pre- 
posterously sunshiny hours, till my astonished 
mother wormed my secret out of me ; after which | 
I used to take long walks instead, because I didn’t 
want to be laughe d at. 
of a little girl without being made fun of? 


if you do, I 


there! God bless 





ifs 
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{seen but the deep dark-blue of the sky through 
It is not romantic ieee to begin a sentence | rifts in the boughs of the great trees. 


And so we 
dined. And our dessert was of blackberries, not 
quite so ripe as they might have been. But our 


overflowing hearts mellowed all things, and each 
producing a book, we prepared for our siesta 
while the sun was hot. Lotty had brought 
“Undine;” I had chosen Coleridge’s poems. 
We read aloud,—that is, as loudly as it is reve- 
rent or natural to read in the forest-temple,—to 
each other, and I well remember with what a 
tender emphasis I repeated,— 


Ah, from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth ; 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the light and element! 
© pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be, 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist!” 


Lotty responded by reading the expostulations of 
the haple ss Undine with her lord, where she is 
explaining the unintelligent nature of Kiithlehorn; 
—‘* Several times has he territied Bertha, even to 
swooning. He does this, because he possesses no 
soul, being a mere elemental mirror of the out- 
ward world, while of the world within he can 
give no reflection. His imperfect nature, alas! 
gives him no conception that the vicissitudes and 
delights of love have so mysterious a resemblance, 
and are so linked together, that no power on earth 
can separate them. In the midst of tears, a smile 
is dawning on the cheek, and smiles call forth 
tears from their secret recesses.”” Afterwards I 
recited Keats’ ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Mercy,” and 
when I came to the verse— 
“T set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sideway she would bend and sing 
A faéry song’ 


[ thought that was just what I should have done, 
he had been like Lotty! 
The sun was sloping westwards when we began 


our ramble homewards, and the mists were rising 
Why eonla not I be fond | from the meadows when we reached the town. 


I| We 


were almost silent, only pressing each other's 


thought the laughter of my seniors coarse and | hand now and then, and looking into each other's 


brutal.” 

“So it was. Write a book, Willy, 
tights of Boyhood.” 

Somewhile after noon my dear girl unrolled 
the stores of the basket with great pomp and 
ceremony ; first alarming me by pretending we 
had lost it, and then producing it from behind a 
clump of ferns. Not Madeline’s own supper of 
“dainties, from argosy transferred, ” and “ lucent | 
syrups tinct with cinnamon,” could have looked | 


‘faces rather timidly, as the thought of to-morrow 
on the | kept rising in our minds. 
‘hill by which the church is approached from the 


As we went up the 


wood, and recollected that there was only the tall 
stile by the windmill, with one more field, and a 
short dusty road between us and the town, wo 
‘walked more and more slowly, till, crossing the 
church-yard, we fairly stood still. A grey, squat, 
“square, ruinous-looking place is the old church 
at E The tower is lite rally, not hyper- 





so pretty as our feast spre: ad on the whitest of’ bolically, covered with ivy, up to the very turret- 


napkins in the quictest, holiest depth of the wood- 
land. Beside our own voices, grown merrier out 
of compliment to the dinner-hour, not a sound 
was to be heard, except the buzz of a stray bee, 
and the multitudinous whisper of the leaves 
overhead. 





top. You can see the great bell up in the — 
and you wonder the whole place does not topy 
down when it rings. As Lotty and I 5 
the wonderfully dilapidated porch with the me 


intelligible inscription over it in a stone let into 


Beside the foliage around us and the | the wall, and glanced at our shadows lengthening 


wild flowers at our feet, not a sight was to be) and broken across the graves and gravestones, felt 
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fully, until at last Lotty caught the infection and 


the odorous breath of the evening, and heard the | 
caw of the homeward-going rooks, and the tinkle 
of a sheep-bell, and the half-dozing chirp of the 
sparrows, and the voices of the children at a new 
school-room in the town practising their singing, 
—all came mingled together,—it occurred to us 
both to ask why we were stopping? Practically, 
I answered the question by lifting the great latch 
of the church door, and entering with my darling. 
Reverently, softly, oh, how softly ! we walked up 
the aisle till we came to the altar. Turning my 
eyes from a monumental slab upon the wall, ‘the V 
fell upon Lotty’s face, where a gleam of golden 
sunshine fell sl: ntingly, and beatified it. Her 
hands were gently joined in her lap, and her eyes 
were cast dow n; 1 could see her bosom rise and | 
fall, but could not hear her breath, though 1 
held my own to listen. 

“Lotty’’—I spoke whisperingly — “ Lotty, | 
generation after generation, how many happy, 
loving human creatures have 
made happier and fonder ?” 


“T was thinking of Heaven, Willy. Let us 
go ” . 
‘Not yet. Put your hand in mine. Dear, 


with all my heart, and all my 

soul, and all my strength, I love you! I know 
you love me too; but tell me so here, Lotty ; dear- 
est Lotty, tell me here, with God looking down 
and listening. Speak, if you love me !” 

A rapid flush went up to her very temples, and 
she lifted her clear eyes, and looked into mine 
fondly, unflinchingly. 

“O Willy, you read my heart. 
say? Yours, yours, dearest Willy, 
death vours !”’ 

Iam not ashamed to put down that we both 
wept. I am not ashamed to say that 1 flung my 
arm round her waist, and kissed her forehead, her 
hair, her eyes, her cheeks, her lips, as I strained 
her tome. I did not take my lips from her cheek 
till the chureh-bell, giving the hour, 
into reflection, and wondering how long we had 
been inside the church. 

It was all over. We were let down from our 
third heaven. © There was a world without us. I 
closed the church-door with a trembling hand. 

“Stay, Willy; let me put up my hair a bit : 
suppose the se xton should be coming this w: ay 

‘What if he did? He could only £0 al 
and say he had met anangel in the church-yard.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Willy: he would go home and 
say he had met Miss Shorland with her hair dread- 
fully tumbled.” 

How often it h: appens that after some unusually 
serious and interesting passage In our existence, 
we experience a sudden accession of playfulness! 

We found the candles lighted, and the draught- 
board drawn out. Small was the talk that we 
had concerning ‘ my plans,” but I promised that 
my letters to Lotty should be very full and par- 
ticular, and she engaged that all matters contained 

in them of general interest should be duly made 
known. The very demon of mirth possessed me: 
I joked, cut mad capers, and laughed unmerci- 


dear, dear Lotty! 


What shall I 


in lite and 


9 





stood here to be | 


startled us_ 
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laughed nearly as much asI did. At last came 
bed-time and parting, and I went away. 

Sleep was not to be mine that night. I turned 
upon my pillow, dozed, dreamt, dozed and turned 
again. Finally, 1 got up, dressed, ond slip ped 
quietly into the street. It was the hour “ when 
deep sleep falleth upon man,” and an unspeakably 
beautiful night. The sky and the earth were so 
flooded with moonlight that you scarcely thought 
of the stars. I went to my di irling’s house, and 
stole round to the garden. In the distance was 
the church on the hill, looking white and solemn 
against the dark trees. There was the motionless 
windmill, and near it were 
| * The shining willows, so tall and so grey 
_Lotty’s window was all dark. ‘It is something,” 
‘| said half aloud, “to know that she sleeps ; 
if she were awake, would she not be at the win- 
dow gazing at the old church on the hill? 
Sweetest peace visit thy pillow, O my beloved!” 
| I went back to my room, and prepared for my 
Journey vy. It was di wlight when I sallied forth, 
| intending to take the coach on the road, as I was 
‘early. Once more I slipped round to that garden, 
) but Lotty’s curtains were not yet undr aw n. I 
should like one more look at her dear little 
face! Should I let her sleep or wake her? My 
selfishness got the better of me. I plucked ; 
dozen hard, unopened marigold flowers, and ne 
them at her window. In an instant she was at 
the pane, pale but beautiful; and blowing me 
rapid kisses, she lifted her finger and pointed up- 
wards with a look which I translated into “God 
bless you!”’ 

That moment I heard the rattle of the coach- 
wheels in the street, and hurried away. 

I cannot proceed with this dream. And there 
is a tap at my door, I will finish it another time. 


| 
| ILI. 


It is a great thing,—unutterably awful and 
thrilling,—when for the first time in our lives 
| Death the Conqueror makes himself known to us 
in ali the mystery of his might and inexorable- 
ness. Every day ‘the new spaper has its obituary; 
‘you are well aware that fifty people die in a 
minute ; you have been in the habit of looking 
up at closed blinds in the streets with some sort 
of awe; the hatchments in the great squares 
have touched you as might a baronial ruin; a 
newly-made grave has not been without a voice 
and a moral; funerals have intercepted your path 
in the thoroughfares; people have died next door 
to you. But even Death next door is Death afar 
oft,—a vague, distant terror, and not a darkly 
awful presence. Stand—with suspended respira- 
tion and fevered temples—stand under the very 
flapping of his wings, as the Inexorable stoops to 
breathe the last chill upon the forehead of some 
beloved one; feel that the solemn shadow in 
which you stand is deepening and deepening; 
kneel, when the silver cord is snapped, —kneel by 
a pale corpse in the hush of an hour before dawn, 
with no sounds to be heard but the sobs of pas- 
sionate mourners and the ticking of a clock,— 
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oR, HOW 


kneel, and say to God the “Never more” 
bereaved heart, the “ Help, Lord, or I perish! 


of a soul that is come irto the deep waters: so 
and 
you W ill know what Death is, and what a celestial 
hope may rise at last, luminous and large, out of 


stand, sO kneel, SO cry t o the Lord of Life, 


the blackness of horror in that word—Deap. 
“A simple child (says Wordsworth)—*a simple child— 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death?” 


And it is beautifully said. But I was long, very 
long past the age of childhood, before I could 
bring myself to believe in dying. To this day, I 
ean with diftic ulty only, and by a direct ment: 
effort, conceive even of one dangerous sly sick : 
dy ing—de: ad! So complete ‘ly does actu: il, prest a 
lite, even when faint and fluttering, keep its ne- 
gation out of my sight. That the beautiful flame 
which lights up the eye, and glows in the touch, 
should ever go out !— 

‘ y  } eee 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod! 
And other pulses to go on beating; and the stars. 
to keep step along the sky; and the south wind 
to ripple the rivers and stir the leaves of the trees; 
and little children to prattle. and play; and the 
million-fold hum of life to wake anew every 


morning ; and the round impassive heaven to be | 


blue as ever—O it is strange, and was once 
stranger still to me! 

But if anything could be stranger than Death 
itself, it would be the chatter, and idle, pompous 
cold-bloodedness with which coarse-minded per- 
sons seem to go about what are called ‘the last 
marks of respect’ to the departed. It may well 


strike you dumb with amazement to hear a widow | 


who has just lost an only son call out sobbingly to 
some one to ‘ take care the funeral-cake 1s made 
with currants, because she can’t bear carraway 
seeds: but that I once heard with my own ears. 
And what has put me into this mortuary train of 
thought is that, my door being ajar, | overheard 
avery sharp, rapid voice, addre ssing the servant 
thus:—O if you please ’m could you tell me 
where a Miss Richards a dressmaker lives some- 
wheres about here becos I want her to make me 
some mourning which my usband died a fortnight 
ago of a hulcerated gall-bladder and I’ve only 
got one gound and bonnet thats fit to go hout in 
and besides I know a young female who's just 
dead of being disappointed in love with my 
brother Holiver which he was married last weck 
"m anda lock of his ‘air and a piece of poetry 
was found in her work-box, and her relations is 
in wants of some hextra mourning and I’ve been 
hunting everywhere for Miss Richards, and L feels 
quite porly myself, becos as I was passing by the 


Feathers they took in a little boy as had ‘been | 


found drow ndid, and quite upset me, if you'd 
believe me ’m —— 
O Heavens and Earth! 


widow of fourteen days 


Is it possible that a 
can rattle on in this 


fashion, taking for the starting-point of her talk | 


I HAVE 





of a 
*j}and all to a stranger on the door-step? Is this 
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'the death of him who has lain in her bosom,— 


mourning? ‘Nay then, let the devil wear black, 
for I'll have a suit of sables”—when I am next 
forced to put on woe-trappings ! 

In sensitive and undebauched natures the first 
paroxysms of grief, after the loss of some one 
dearly loved and cherished, are followed by a 
tender melancholy, which never dies out, and 
which the suggestion of any passing circumstance 
‘may waken into intensity. It was in the loss of 
my mother, eleven years ago, that I first rubbed 
clothes with death, and knew assuredly and of a 
truth, that the living and the loved mus? die; and 
there is only one other passage in my history 
which more fre que ‘tly or more saddeningly enters 
into my dreamings of the past. My dear girl 
and I were to be married in a fortnight, when one 


morning I received the following letter. I re- 
member, word for word, from repeated, fond 


perusal, every line Lotty ever wrote to me. 

E 

My Dear Witry,—I told vou in my last that there is 

a good deal of sickness here, and one’s dearest friends 

| may be taken ill as well as others, We should like to see 

you down here, because your mother is seriously ill, and I 

promised your father J would write to you. The Doctor 

says she has a fever of (I think it is) a typhoid kind. May 

God bless you and raise her up soon to embrace her 
| dear boy! Ever your allectionate 

Lorry. 





Lotty’s temperament was of the manifestative 
order; her powers of self-suppression were as 
small as they could well be; and the solicitous 
tenderness with which this note was written was 
so ill-concealed that I was prepared to find my 
‘mother in great danger. My father’s declining 
to write himself was also signific ant; he was not 
| much beloved by his chil ire ‘yn, and knowing the 
deeply-rooted affection that existed between my 
mother and me, he would naturally shrink from 
announcing that she was in peril. There was 
another cause for alarm: my mother was one of 
those quiet souls who keep up to the last, and 
complain only when it 1s too late. I have found 
that class of martyrs more numerous than I had 
once supposed it could possibly be, and let me 
say a word for them:—these patient,  self- 
sacrificing children of Our Father who is in 
Heaven have surely a double claim upon those 
who surround and love them, for a watchful and 
inquisitive care, that shall supply the place of 
that querulousness which in most of us gives the 
alarm in due time when things are going wrong 
with us. If this Dream Book of mine should 
ever meet other eyes than his who writes these 
words with a tremulous pen, it may be something 
to remind one reader of a particular in which the 
over-busy, as well as the pleasure-lover, is apt 
to forget that we should ‘‘ bear one another's 
burdens.” 

And here I find I must put down an instance 
of the kind thoughtfulness of my beloved girl, 
though with a feeling I do not care to analyse 
I was going to skip it. In the midst of her 
gricf and her many tears, as she wrote that letter, 
she could spare a recellection and a good word for 

. 
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664 RETROSPECTIONS OF A REVERIST; 


a possibly over-worked dressmaker who was a) face, and said with all the emphasis she could 
perfect stranger to her. Her wedding-dress was command, and a smile that came and went like 
being made in town, and her letter contained a! summer lightning, 
little postseript :— “‘ God is good !”’ 

“ If you have time, will you send word to the dressmaker I knew what that meant, and that it was true. 
she can take a few days more.” ‘It was like a divine “ Peace, be still,” to my 
The “few days” carefully underlined, as if to| troubled soul, and kind tears rushed into my 
intimate ever so distantly that within three weeks \eyes. Lotty turned away, and pretended to ad- 
or a month my mother might be about again. | just her hair at the glass; but she had not recol- 
Dear sainted soul !—I sent the message. ,| lected that I could see her face in that as well as 

The interval between my receiving Lotty’ s'she could. The Doctor had said, half- -pl: Ly fully, 
letter and my getting to E is a blank in my on meeting me, ‘“‘ You must not take Miss Shor- 
recollection ; but I remember that as I walked | land and marry her, young man; she ought to 
up the town I struggled hard to realise the idea} be a Sister of Mercy.” How should he know? 
of any one dear to me dying, and that I found it Had she ever called him dear names in a whisper, 
impossible to do so. I met the good doctor, and or laid her forehead on his shoulder, or — 
spoke to him: no doubt he thought there wasa| The Minister came up-stairs. He was a very 
sort of impicty in the tenacity with which I / energetic, active man; wiry in frame, bred a shoe- 
clung to the faith—yes, that is the word—that | maker, self-taught; with a heart amply supplied 
my mother, so good ‘and so beloved, must live, | with the milk of human kindness, and an ultra- 
and that it would be mine to sce that her declin- | Calvinistie creed that blazed with damnation. 











ing days were happier than the previous part of Good old creature! I sent him once a sermon of 


her life. He told me she had evidently been | Chalmers’, headed ‘‘God’s Love to All Men,” and 
over-exerting herself, and that she had not said | he returned it with an indignant note, in which 
she was ill until, he feared, it was too late. Then|the doctrine of “ reprobation’ was not in any- 
she had taken a severe cold, and a very bad fever | wise minced or blinked at. He and his flock were 
of a typhoid kind was the result. 'very strong upon the “thousand years’ reign,” 
I found her nearly speechless and rapidly | and, in spite of their Calvinism, were high-class 


getting worse. My father and sister were almost | Arians,—the only preacher and congregation of 


paralysed, and of course of little use, though |the kind I ever knew. I should be puzzled to 
they were both “ strong-minded”’ persons in the | say whether there was more goodness or narrow- 
world’s opinion. My delicate Lotty alone, who|ness of heart amongst them. Amongst these 
was “nervous,” “fanciful,” and in the bad ‘books people, partly from the force of circumstances, 
of certain elderly dowds even “ finical,’”—she | more from an intense loyalty of soul, which was 
alone was erect, alert, and blessing all about her | appealed to by their strong views of the « Divine 
by her loving though not untremulous ministra- | faithfulne ss,” my dear mother had cast her lot at 
tions. an early age, and among them she had grown in 
As I went softly up-stairs, I thought I heard | grace, had been strengthened in good works; 
her voice saying—* Mother—” though her gentle nature frequently, to my know- 
Again,—‘ Mother,”’—very distinctly: it was | ledge, led her to question rather anxiously the 
she who spoke. /truth of her adopted creed in its harsher features. 
“Mother!” for the third time.—A quict moan | That creed was never mine. I am now farther 
of recognition. ‘removed from it than ever; though I ean take an 
“ Mother !—Willy is coming; I hear his step | ultra-Calvinist’s stand- -point, and fully appreciate 
on the stairs.” ithe state of mind in which he finds in his faith 
But I did not even sce her as I entered the | the key to all mysteries. But, oh ye intellectual 
room and embraced my mother. When I lifted coxcombs, ye theological exquisites !—if eyes of 
my head, I beheld her on the other side of the yours meet page of mine—ye, who turn lo: athingly 
bed, so pale with watching and with sorrow, but | from the old- fashioned rugged speech of s: tints in 
so radiant with love and compassion, that J he earnest; who cry ‘Cant, Cant!” when there is no 
looking specchlessly in her face. Then she smiled, cant!—how, may it please your Superfine Sublimi- 
and, without moving from her place, stretched ties, shall I write down my dreamy recollections 
her hand across the bed for me to kiss. My of the dying minutes of asaint indeed; who loved 
mother lifted hers with a motion I did not under-| Watts and Toplady, and Susann: th Harrison's 
stand; but Lotty did, and led our joined hands ‘ Songs in the Night” —all abominations in your 
into her trembling grasp. ‘nostrils, as I very well know? Good friends, 
When I had first looked at my mother, on pardon me this apostrophe, and also pardon me 
entering the room, I know, from the thoughts that I believe the quaint words of men like 
that were hurriedly and indistinctly passing in Le ge ady and Wesley have been God’s bread of 
my mind, that my eyes must have had a re- life to millions upon millions who would have 
proachful meaning in their sadness, which she starved and gone all dark and doubting down to 
had translated into—‘‘ Must it be that she whom | the pit, upon your transcendental “ Utterances. 
we love so well shall close a life of toil and self-| _ “ Sister,” said the Minister, “is the Lord with 
sacrifice now, and thus? O, pitying Heaven, no!” you?” 
As she held mine and my darling’s hand fecbly; ‘‘Firm—Firm. . ashisthrone .. . 
clasped in her own, she looked meaningly in my; said my mother, with difficulty. 
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feelingly two verses of a hymn of Watts’, which is 
a great favourite with supralapsarians— 
Jesus, my God! I know his name, 
His name is all my trust; 
He will not put my soul to ‘shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost: 
Firm as his throne his promise stands, 
And he can well secure 
What I’ve committed to his hands 
Till the decisive hour. 
He continued: ‘ Last night at the prayer-meeting 
there was much wrestling with God for you: 
Brother Martin engaged, and was very importu- 
nate that you might be raised up again. 
Poor brother Martin! Thou wast very igno- 
rant, and a little shopkeeper only ; 


“Ah!” said the old man, and repeated very! 


but the Infi- | 


OR, HOW I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


on my temples, and that the voice of mourning 
appeared to grow fainter and fainter, all through 
that heavenly face and the few but golden syl- 
lables spoken by those lips. And I seem to 
wake up and know where I am, at the breakfast- 
table in the brick-floored kitchen opening to the 
garden, with the church on the hill in the dis- 
tance. And soothed by the kindly tea, with the 





nite Goodness listens to the incoherent prayers of | 


small tradespeople as well as to the sky-blue 
aspirations of cultivated ‘‘ Spiritualists,’ and to 
the orthodox talk of men in surplices who read 
from high places that Athanasian formula which | 
duly damns poor little Arians like thee. Many a 
time, in my awful dreamings of the past, do I 
remember thee, because thou wast ‘‘importunate”’ 
with Heaven for my mother! 

'wo more days and two more nights did my 
mother live and sutfer—suffer much; for the) 
fever raged, the tongue swelled, sleep fled from | 
her, and would not come at any opiate’s bidding. 
When I call to mind how through years of tri: al 
she had always possessed her soul in patience, I 
ean scarcely trust my me mory when it tells me 
that once, in some extremity of her agony, I heard 
her say, “‘O Lord! .....whythis..... 
pain?” But it was so. At those fearful words, 
doubly fearful from so submiss, so meek a soul, I 
trembled to my heart’s core, and seizing her hand, 
pressed it convulsively. It was only a passing 
cloud upon the resignedness of a saint indeed. 


An hour afterwards she regained a calmness which | 


she did not lose up to the parting moment. 

Very early in the morning of the third day, 
when there was a leaden light in the sky, and 
not a breath of air stirring, she suddenly opened 
her eyes and fixed them solicitously upon me, 
making fruitless efforts to speak. I read her 
wishes, and whispered my father and sister, who 
were weeping at the bed’s foot, to draw near to 
~ Not a word could she utter, but such 

a dying embrace as she could give she gave. 
Then Lotty and I approached together. Starting 
eagerly up from the pillow, she clasped Lotty’s 
hand and mine, and looking before her with fixed 
dilated eyes, said loudly and distinctly— 

“ Lord Jesus !” 

I caught her as she fell heavily back into my 
arms,—and all was over. 

Then a mist swam before my eyes, and dark- 
ness covered my spirit. Of the following hour or 
two I know little. I remember sobs and pas- 
slonate cries, and the day getting lighter and 
lighter, and my having a strange sensation as if 
there were going to be perpetual daylight. I 
remember a sweet pale face that seemed every- 
where, with eyes that, as I once met them, said 


‘inquiringly into each other’s faces like long- 
' * 


breeze through the open door fanning my fore- 
head, and that sweet pale face at the head of the 
table where my mother was wont to be, I bow 
my head to conceal a few blessed tears, and in the 
very depth of my soul I too say to myself, ‘‘ God 
is good!” 

Sleep came to me at night, and I rose next 
morning refreshed and strengthened. When I 
met Lotty, we shook hands fervently, and looked 


parted friends; there was nothing to read in either 
countenance but a solemnised, saddened affection; 


‘prised us then, and surprises me now. 





“God is good!’ Iremember a pressure of lips 





and we were both calm to a degree which sur- 


Keeping 
her hand, I said, unfalteringly,— 

“ How shall I thank you, dear Lotty, for all 
your goodness ? ”’ 

‘Put off the thanks, dear friend—you will 
reward me some day, no doubt: at present it 1s 
enough that you look so calm and so well.” 

‘‘ Ah, but you look very pale and thin, and I 
do not think E is healthy just now. When 
I go back to town, go with me, and stay a few 
days: : we can easily get you a nice lodging, and 
the change will do you good.” 

“T musn’t, Willy ‘i 

“Only for a few days, dear Lotty ; you want it, 
after all your night-watching and anxiety.” 

‘No, dear Willy, no; I feel quite strong, 
believe me. My father and mother are not well, 
and are much cut up at our loss; and besides, your 
sister as 

‘‘What of my sister, that should keep you in 
E——?” 

‘‘ Well, do not be alarmed; but I don’t quite 
underst and or trust that young S——; and at a 
crisis like this, when your father has his thoughts 
full, | have reason to think his movements ought 
to be watched; and who is there to do it, if I do 
not? You, dear Willy, must go back as soon as 
possible, for your own sake,—I mean, for our 
sakes. As for me, you wouldn’t believe how 
strong I feel, and you must trust me here a little 
while longer. Why should you not? God is 
good, Willy!” 

“QO Lotty! you are all that is kind and wise ; 
teach me, and make me better, for I fear I am 
very selfish, and thoughtless about others.” 

‘‘Hush, hush! we will do each other all the 
good we can at present, and and when we are 
married, I have a great deal to tell you that will 
please you.’ 

All the incidents of a modern funeral are, to 
my thinking, barbarous and disgusting. What 
loathing and revulsion were mine, till the sod 
had been heaped upon my mother’s coffin, I need 
not say. It is curious, but true, that having been 
annoyed from time to time with the bad, and, as I 
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thought, irreverent manner in which the singing 
was managed at my mother’s chapel, I was seized 
with a fit of concern about the hymn to be sung 
at the funeral, and insisted on setting the tune 
myself. But I broke down at the middle, in a 
torrent of tears. The hymn was one of Charles 
Wesley’s, one verse of which my mother was in 
the habit of repeating very frequently :— 
Here in the body pent, 
Absent from thee I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home! 

I was surprised beyond measure to hear the stub- 
born old Minister conclude his petition with the 
Lord’s Prayer, of which I was and am exccedingly 
fond. It was to Lotty that I was indebted for 
this, though how even she had managed to induce 
so stern a Dissenter to conform to Church usage 
to that extent was past my understanding. I had 
some difficulty about the inscription on the tomb- 
stone, in which my mention of “a life of patient 
self-renunciation and continuance in well doing’ 

was pronounced to be “ exalting the creature ;” 


THE PENSION - LIST. 


(To be continued.) 





but I carried my point eventually. Ah! I fee] 
sure the on-looking spirits of the ‘“ nameless 
martyrs’ departed, ‘of ‘whom no stone records so 
much, of whom no words of fond and reverent 
remembrance are written by surviving fingers, 
could not disapprove the loving solicifude of an 
only son to distinguish his mother’s grave! [| 
never pass a day without a tender recollection of 
my mother. Nosubtleties about the “spiritu: lity” 
of the world of bliss can prevent my lifting my 
eyes upw ards to the skies when I think of her: no 
@ Prot stant’ timidity about addressing the dead 
can hold me back from breathing out my emotions 
to her spirit, as if she listened and could bless me, 
Dear sainted soul! Evil befal the day when | 
shall cease to think of thee as a Loving Presence 
ready to hear and smile when I call thee, as of 
old, my Mother! 

The day before I quitted E——, for London 
once more, brought me some letters forwarded 
from my lodgings, according to instructions I had 
left there: one was from the dressmaker, to say 
that Lotty’s wedding dress was quite ready. 
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Wuen A renders a distinct, tangible, and stipu- | 
‘volunteers service, and when the State, while un- 


lated service to X, such as Allan Cunningham 
rendered to Chantrey, there 1s rarely any dispute 
as to the remuneration either in the shape of 
current pay or superannuated allowance. Or when 
B C renders like service to an incorporation, 
as when Charles Lamb and James Mill did duty 
in the India House, 
troversy. Or, lastly, when DE 
as Robert Burns did by gauging beer 
Dumfries, or William Wordsworth by dispensing | 
receipt stamps to the traders of Cumberland, there | 
was still no need for dispute or altercation. X, | 


serve the State, 


the Monarch, Y, the Corporation, and Z, the State, | ¢ 
" e 2 . ’ 
‘same fashion that the officer or the tradesman can 


lack foremen, clerks, excisemen, and stamp-dis- 
tributors ; they prescribe the duties, they quote | 
the pay, and name the retiring salary (if any 
which is to follow good behaviour. Thus far all 
is fair on the part of the employers; and as little | 
complaint can be preferred on the side of the | 
employed. They in their turn lack bread, and ¢ 


perhaps they are not able or not willing for any ] 


other sort of occ upation that may be available for 
the time being; and therefore, although there may 
be some drawbacks as to the character of the 
Monarch, the Corporation, or the State, or as to 
the amount or nature of the work which they 
exact, still, on the whole, the employed must 
make the best of circumstances, and so they close 
the bargain. Than this nothing can be more 
equitable—the wants of each are supplied, the 
terms are known beforehand, and each party is as 
free as the wind to terminate the engagement 
whenever it is found to be their interest to do so. | 


SION 


' 


ey | 
there was no call for con- | 
-execute these compositions, in the manner that a 
casks in| 


a stack of Minié rifles; 


‘other for his wares. 





LIST. 


But the case assumes another phase when a party 
doubtedly benefiting by such service, cannot ex- 
actly appraise its monetary value. Robert Burns in- 
dites a song, entitled ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled!” and Thomas Campbell pens a naval ode, 


commencing with “ Ye mariners of England!” 


Neither of these gentlemen received an order to 


major is ordered to join his regiment, or that a 
Birmingham gun-maker receives a commission for 
and in the absence of 
such orders from the State, neither of them is 
‘xpected to render bills for their poctry in the 


the one for his time and the 
But because the poets fulfil 
their mission unasked, and because we cannot 
measure off the fruits of that mission just as 
marching days can be reckoned or as gun-flints 
‘an be counted, are we therefore to ander ite the 
oet’s vocation and to hold it as nought? Un- 
doubtedly not. If warriors are to be cre ited 


tender accounts, 


‘merely by putting a firelock into the hands of a 


soldier or a cutlass into those of the sailor, and if 
they are to march to glory merely because the 
word of command is given, there is nothing to 
hinder the Czar of Russia from having as good 
fighting men as Queen Victoria. But we know that 
to be really brave, troops must be animated by 


| 
fervid emotions, and that heart as well as hand 


‘must go together if victory is to crown the day. 
Appe als to mere fanaticism will not long sustain 
the soldier: he must be an intelligent agent—fit 
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to appreciate the battles of his fathers—fit to 
appreciate the genialities of home and liberty— 


- to such the | stirring numbers of the bard will 


ak with trumpet-tongue, and he will nerve 
himself for the contest with that indomitable 
valour against which obstacles will vainly oppose 
themselves. 


ciation is everything—the shout or the music 


only tell with half etfect if they do not awaken | 


chords that respond to memories of the olden 
time. Literature is therefore a cheap defence 
of nations—and poctry is one of the most popular 
forms of literature. We are thus minute on this 
point, because there is a utilitarian sceptical spirit 
abroad, that wishes to have a material equivalent 
for everything, and which will recognise nothing 
that is impalpable to the grosser senses, or which 
cannot be measured by the yard or weighed by 
the pound. An incident which occurred in real 
life the other day may serve to illustrate this. A 


street-fiddler stopped at the door of a shoemaker | 


of the literal school, and humbly requested a coin 


for his performance, which had ‘undoubtedly | een | 


ow hy | 


relished by the w hole staff of workmen. 
don’t you work, Sir?” asked the stern man of 
leather. “I do work,’ was the sharp reply of 
the minstrel, ‘‘and work as hard as you do.” 


“ As hard as I do, why I make shoes here from 

‘‘ Well, I play the fiddle | 
from morning till night.” “ But playing the fiddle | 
s to the Duke of Grafton. 


morning till mght!” 
does good to nobody ; _ now my shoes keep people's 
feet warm.” — “ Yes, 
cian, ‘and my fiddle ke ‘eps their hearts warm.” 
The importance of ‘keeping warm the hearts 
of a nation cannot be over-estimated; and while 
our paid and official legislators are busying them- 
selves with secularities, it is matter for thankful- 
ness that the world is so constituted that there 
are always numerous volunteers engaged in cul- 
tivating the emotional and artistic instincts of 
humanity. And the humblest labourer in this great 
normal school of the affections and tastes should 
not be despised : it is, no doubt, the fashion to do 
7 so, but we question the propriety of the course. 
) We hold, and that very strongly, that every street 


99 


} performer on an instrument, every Italian boy | 


\ with his board of figures, every girl with her 
) basket of flowers, are doing somewhat to retine 
| and elevate the neglected portions of our race ; 
and that the unconscious patriotism of those 
; 


humble pioneers of civilisation contrasts very | 


favourably with the sayings and doings of certain 
parties arrogating to themselves the title of ‘ de- 
fenders of their country,” 
demoralise the people in whose public service 
\ they are. But it is not with regenerators in 
general that we have at present to ‘do. 
; ject is to indicate the extent to which the higher | 
) class of benefactors should be rewarded by their 
1 country. 

t All services of a national kind are entitled to 


y national recognition and recompense; and when 
1 we refer in the first instance to literary services, 


we do so because, if claims of that character are at 
n all admitted, it is obvious that those connected 
With science and art, as more directly bearing on 
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In warlike prowess poetical asso- | 


lof the 


* re joined the enraged musi- | 


who do so much to. 


Our ob- | 
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the pecuniary interests of the community, will be 
conceded with little hesitation. Hitherto we have 
not been slow to recognise and to reward nation- 
ally merit of a certain description; so that the 
principle has not to be created or called into 
operation for the first time. Favouritism at court, 
naval, military, or legal service, have ever been 
richly acknowledged—not only by liberal payment 
during the curre ney of such service, but after the 
parties had relinquished the performance of public 
‘duty and retired into private life; nay more, even 
after the erave, that great Adjuster of other men’s 
accounts, has closed. over the remains of such 
functionaries, their pensions are most politely con- 
tinued to their heirs in perpetuity. Thus we have 
the grandsons of Rodney and Abercrombie, the 
sons and daughters of Duncan, Lake, and Colling- 
wood, the nephew of Jervis, the son of the nephew 
of Nelson, the wife of the son of the nephew 
of Nelson, the widow of the nephew of Nelson, 
'&e., &e., all enjoying pensions, from one to three 
‘thousand pounds per annum each. But worse, 
and much more provoking than all, we have 
2,900/. paid to the heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, 
in compensation for their ancestor (at least six 
times removed) having been killed at the Battle 
Boyne some two hundred years ago; we 
still glorify Marlborough’s victories by 4,000. 
a-year to his successor; and we still mark our 
reverence for Charles Il. by paying 10,5997. 2s. 
All sorts of devices have 
been tried to conceal these latter extravagances 
‘from public serutiny—such as paying his Grace of 
Gratton out of the Excise Revenue betore remitting 
the proceeds to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
'and the pay of Marlborough and Schomberg being 
in like manner kept back from the Post Office funds. 
It is satisfactory, however, that by a recent Act of 
Parliament this abuse will now be suppressed, 
and that in future all the revenues received by 
public Boards will be remitted to the Treasury, 
whence all payments will be made to pensioners 
as well as placemen. This will not only lead to 
‘more accurate bookkeeping, but ultimately to 
national economy. 

But while pensions to sinecurists are unjustifi- 
able, there are methods of rewarding favourites 
still more objectionable. A pension, save and ex- 
cepting fluctuations in the valuation of money, i 
a definite grant, admitting of computation ; and as 
the finance-reformers of our day are lynx-eyed, 
there is no nook or corner where such grants may 
lurk that can long escape detection. But grants 
of land once conferred are lost sight of ever after- 
wards, and at the same time the available re- 
sources of the country are curtailed. On this 
point Mr. Dove, in his ‘ Elements of Political 
Science,” has the following remarks :— 


About 154 years ago, the King granted certain lands to 

a foreigner—Bentinck—who happened to be a favourite, 

When the grant was made from the crown-lands of Eng- 

| land, the income might be worth 10,0002. per annum. The 
value of the lands—that is, of the rent—has gone on con- 
tinually apy Sg not from any exertions on the part of 
the Bentineks, but from the expansion of the industry of 
the country. The income is now say 120,000/, per annum; 
jand if we add the extremes and multiply by half the 
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number of years, say seventy-seven, we ascertain the 
enormous amount of money that this one family has de- 
rived from the labours of England. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand plus ten thousand, multiplied by seventy- 
seven, will give twenty millions and twenty thousand 
pounds drawn from the wealth of England by one family 
alone, because William III. gave his Dutch follower the 
manors of Grantham, Torrington, Partington, Pevensey, 
&c. &c., all which belonged to the nation of England. 
Now for this vast sum the Bentincks have done nothing. 
The first was a follower of William IIL, another was 
Prime Minister (for which he was paid); another was a 
great horse-racer; and another, with an impertinence which 
is ludicrous, asked the greatest statesman of his day, in 
the House of Commons, “ What was the state of his in- 
come ?” So superabundant, in fact, did the wealth of the 
family become, that the present Duke of Portland is 
rumoured to have said that “ he allowed himself 50,000. 
a-year for Tom-fool’s money.” * * * * Let us suppose 
that the King, instead of granting lands to Lord Portland, 
had granted 10,000/. per annum in perpetuity out of the 
general taxation. This would have been regarded as a 


hardship on the nation, although the payment would not | 


yet in all probability have been repealed, for we still find 
noblemen drawing so many thousands a year from the 
Post Office revenues. But a grant of ten thousand per 
annum out of the general taxation would have cost only 
1,540,000/. for one hundred and fifty-four years; so that 
if the increase of rent consequent on the increased industry 
of the country had fairly been applied to the public good, 


the nation would have saved between ten and twenty | 


millions of mouey.— Dove, pp. 311 and 314, 


Millions to Court favourites, thousands to mili- | 


tary and naval heroes, and how much to science 
and literature ?—Fifties and hundreds! A judge 
or an admiral’s widow will scarcely be thankful 


for twelve hundred a year; but yet this is all that 


Great Britain and Ireland has to spare for the 
reward of intellect! But let us not be unjust. 
Lord Aberdeen has just informed us that litera- | 
ture and science need not depend on their re- | 
ceiving even the twelve hundred. Lord Wrottes- 
ley thought that science got too little; but the | 


Premier informs his lordship coolly that science, | 


when thrown into the same scale with literature, | 
need not expect the lion’s share. As Chairman | 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the British | 
Association appointed to watch over the interests of 
science, Lord Wrottesley writes to Lord Aberdeen, 
‘representing ‘‘ that considerable dissatisfaction | 
prevailed among the cultivators of science genc- | 
rally at the bad success which had attended 
certain recent applications for pensions to some 
eminent scientific individuals, which had been 
preferred by the President of the Royal Society. | 
In fact, since the accession of Her Majesty, about 
thirteen per cent. only of the annual sum allowed 
by Parliament to be granted for pensions to) 
Ceserving persons had fallen to the lot of science.” 
It appears that Lord Rosse had previously com- 
municated with Lord Aberdeen on the subject, 
and that the Premier’s answer on that occasion 
had been, that ‘‘in order to meet even a small 
portion of the claims preferred, he (Lord Aber- 
deen) had been compelled to require that poverty 
should be the attendant of merit; and that the 
pension should be as much the relief of pecuniary 
distress as the acknowledgment of intellectual 
attainments.”” In referring to this statement, 


Lord Wrottesley says, that “if it were hereafter 
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' from the Crown were fully as much the indication 
of absolute poverty as an acknowledgment of high 
intellectual attainments, we apprehend that the 
object of the grant would be hereafter but ill- 
|attained. Had such a view of the intention of 
Parliament been formally announced, the honoured 
names of Airey and of Owen, of Hamilton and Adams, 
would never have appeared on the Pension List; 
and that small encouragement to abstract science 
which has hitherto been dispensed by the British 
Government would virtually have been with- 
drawn—the bounty of Parliament and the Crown 
would have been looked upon in the light of 
alms, and men of eminence would not have con- 
sented to be paraded before the public as its needy 
recipients.” 

We duly appreciate Lord Wrottesley’s delicacy 
towards men of science, and fully concur in his 
opinion that pensions should be conterred ag 
/expressions of public gratitude and not as mere 
_benefactions to penury. But it should be borne 
‘in mind, that whatever may be Lord Aberdeen’s 
private criteria for awarding pensions, the nation 
which pays them will form its own conclusions as 
to the merits of the different recipients; and this 
should go far to reconcile men of literature and 
‘science to their acceptance. The people do not 
regard with favour or approbation the thousands 
squandered away on Dukes and others for vicarious 
services, but they do heartily approve of the 
moderate sums awarded to parties for services 
personally rendered to the country; and if they 
have any disapprobation to express in the matter 





! 


at all, it is because the sums awarded are so dis- 


gracefully inadequate to the services performed. 
But to return to the correspondence between the 


‘Chairman of the British Association Committee 


and the head of the British Cabinet. 

Lord Aberdeen, in replying to Lord Wrottesley, 
adheres to the poverty qualification, and he lets 
out, rather indelicately as we think, that the 
starvation franchise was announced to Lord Rosse 
on the occasion of a pension of 200/. being solicited 


for Professor Phillips; and he continues to main- 


tain that he knows no other way of satisfactorily 
allocating the twelve hundred pounds. With 


respect to Science’s share in the fund, his lordshi 
I ’ 


states as follows :— 
It has been my endeavour, as much as possible, to ap- 
propriate these pensions to persons more or less connected 


_ with science or literature, or to their families; but the vote 


of the House of Commons would include a much wider 
range. The general belief that the Civil List Pensions 
were intended by Parliament exclusively for science and 
literature is altogether incorrect; and it is right that this 
should be clearly understood. The following are the terms 
of the Act, by which the Queen was enabled to “ grant 
pensions, not exceeding 1,200/. in any one year, to such 
persons only who have just claims on the Royal bene- 
ticence, or who, by their personal services to the crown, by 
the performance of duties to the public, or by their useful 
discoveries in science, and attainments in literature and 
arts, have merited the gracious consideration of their sove- 
reign, and the gratitude of their country.” It is obvious 
that the whole sum of 1,200/. might very easily be expended 
according to the terms of the act, without any portion 0 
it being appropriated to science amd literature. 


The substance of Lord Aberdcen’s defence 13, 





to be understood that the receipt of a pension 





that the sum at his disposal is small, and that he 
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disposes of it according to the best of his ability. 
We have a word to say on both points. If con-| 
fessedly and absurdly small, why does the Premier 
not propose to Parliament that it should be larger? | 
Why not restrict the 1,200/. to those ‘“‘who have per- | 
formed { gratuitous | services to the public, or made | 
discoveries 1n science, or possess attainments in 
literature,” leaving the « personal servitors of the | 
Crown” to be rew arded by ‘‘ Royal beneficence ”’ in | 
some other form. Little or no opposition would be | 
offered to such a course; and, considering the | 
literary leanings of the present Cabinet, the altera- 
tion in question is nothing more than might reason- 
ably be looked for at their hands. Lord Aberdeen 
has written on Athenian Architeeture—Mr. Glad- 
stone on Ecclesiastical Polity—the Duke of 
Argyll on Scotch Church Government — Sir | 
William Molesworth has reviewed books—Lord 
John Russell has written Histories, Biographies, 
and Plays, and some of the other Ministers may 
have made casual incursions into literature un- 
known to us or to fame. And although there are 
none ‘of the productions of the abovenamed 
noble and honourable persons, which, emanating 
from Grub-street and stripped of aristocratic ad- 
juncts, would have furnished any decent pretext 
for pensions, yet the very fact that parties other- 
wise of mark should have sought laurels in the 
field of literature, of itself warrants us in expect- | 
ing from them sympathy in behalf of those | 
heroes of the pen whose ink has been more | 
potent, although their pockets have been more | 
scantily lined than their Parliamentary competi- | 
tors. 

The second question remains to be disposed of. | 
Has Lord Aberdeen made the best even of the | 
. twelve hundred? Let the very last pension | 
bestowed answer the inquiry. ‘The last pension | 


‘pension his widow? 


such a procedure as this. 


the bereaved lady, 
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‘with economy, a man might clothe himself 
‘for eight hundred a year. Lord Aberdeen 
‘seems to think that a Scotch judge can do no 
more than keep soul and body together in Edin- 
burgh for three thousand. If his lerdship re- 
pudiates this theory, he must land himself in 


| another difficulty; for the matter very plainly 


resolves itself into this dilemma. A Scotch judge 
can or cannot live and provide for those of his 
own household on the sum specified. If Lord 
Aberdeen says that he can, why then does he 
To do so, is neither more 
nor less than to hold out an inducement to im- 
providence. Other three-thousand officials are 
after this entitled to eat, drink, and be merry, 
consoling themselves with the reflection that 
when they die Lord Aberdeen will open the public 
purse to their widows. The practice in other 
branches of the public service does not warrant 
It will be recollected 
that, some years ago, the military authorities con- 
demned duelling ; and, amongst other marks of 
disapproval, it was intimated that oflicers falling 
in duels would deprive their widows of the cus- 
tomary pension. In a short time a hostile meet- 
ing took place, and the officer who had received 


provocation was the unfortunate victim of the 


rencounter; and if ever there was a case where 
the sternness of military regulations should have 
been relaxed, it would have been in favour of the 
widow of the injured man who was slaughtered. 
But the pension was refused ; and although there 

was universal sympathy expressed in behalf of 
it was at the same time felt 
that it was for the interests of public morality 
that duelling should be put down, at whatever 
‘cost or sacrifice; and that while the case of this 
widow was a fit subject for private benevolence, 


conferred was, on ‘‘ Mrs. Fullerton and her three | it was none for the Harse Guards, who were com- 
di wughters—2000. ” And who is Mrs. Fullerton? | pelled to make an example of the first violation 
Mrs. Fullerton is the widow of Lord Fullerton, | of rule that occurred. It is most true, indeed, that 
_ a Scotch judge, who sat on the Northern Bench | no Treasury minute had been issued, stating that 

from 1829 to 1854. That he was an able lawyer, | judges having three thousand a year need not 
and an upright judge is admitted; but, on the | | look for pensions to their relatives ; but a Minis- 
other hand, his services, such as they were, did not | ter who had made the moderate income of Pro- 
pass unrewarded. He never served as Solicitor- | fessor Phillips a reason for refusing a pension for 
General or Lord Advocate—he did no drudgery | his Geological eminence, should not have required 
as Sheriff—he was at once transferred from the |a printed warrant to keep him clear of inconsis- 
Bar to the Bench, and he received adequate remu- | tencies. He had only to bear in miad his corre- 
neration for his labours. He was paid at the spondence with Lords Rosse and Wrottesley, in 
rate of three thousand pounds per annum: so that order to have known what answer to make to 
—borrowing a leaf from Mr. Dove, in his Bentinck those who have pled Mrs. Fullerton’s case so suc- 
caleulations—Lord Fullerton received at least cessfully. It would now appear that science 
seventy-five thousand pounds of public money, ‘and a small income has no chance, while mere 
without including interest. We are no friends to poverty, which was formerly allied to competence 
parsimony in the payment of public functionaries. | and makes no pretensions to literature and science, 


The pecuniary distractions which fret and annoy 
persons in other relations of life, should not be 
allowed to disturb those who have important | 
duties to perform, and therefore judges, of all 
men, should be well paid. But we submit with 
deference, if Lord Fullerton could not command | 
a fair share of the comforts and luxuries of Edin- 





will be duly acknowledged. 

If poverty is to be made the test, surely per- 
sonal claims ought to be preferred to relative 
claims; and if Scotland was to be eg 
the exercise of Lord Aberdeen’s liberality, there 
| Were two names whose claims have so often been 
‘referred to, that their echoes may possibly have 


burgh society, and afterwards have a sufficient ‘reached the ear of the First Lord of the Treasury. 


balance to provide for his wife and family at | We refer to Mr. De Quincey 
Beau Brummell declared that, De Quincey is the last, and certainly by no means 


his decease. 


and Dr. Dick. Mr. 
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the least gifted of the famous Lake School of | hill of difficulty and to wander in the rosy paths 
writers; and when Professor Wilson died and | of inclination—to forswear labour and its vulgar 
vacated a pension of 300/., it would have been/trammels of time, dry details, obsequiousness, 
only a graceful tribute to genius if that sum had | self-denial, and so forth. It is no doubt pleas: int, 
been given to one of Wilson’s intimate companions, | we say, to yield to the tide of enjoyment; but let 
and one of his most able contemporaries. De|it be "distinctly understood, that when men of 
Quincey has been a desultory writer, but there genius do this, they must be prepared to pay the 


are few subjects in the wide circumference of penalty for violating the constituted order of 
If there is no work, the world lItolds that 


literature and science which he has not touched | things. 
there shall be no pay. 
Gibbon, “is the first of earthly blessings ;” and 
_indepe ndence cannot be achieved without kee ping 
many tastes in abeyance. 
"unquestionably there is a danger in pushing 
things too far. df we wish to avoid the Scylla of 
been imitated, or even has been tried to be imi- talent being wayward, let us take heed that we do 
tated. Dr. Dick’s case is not so strong as De! not run upon the Charybdis of that very utilita- 
rianism which we deprecated at the outset. We 
cannot and ought not to make the gifted, the 
| Heaven- born, mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; if we do so, it may be at the risk of 


lessening, if not extinguishing, the Divine essence 
YP 


altogether. 


far the free scope of genius is compatible with an 
for the shadows of their sunset are lengthening, | ordinary mercantile routine. 
and the silver chords may be loosened ere mere in- | farmer and an indifferent exciseman. 
tentions have time to evolve themselves into deeds. | have been an equally good poet had his skill in 
Whilst freely commenting, as we have done, on | agriculture and his management of the revenue 


on and shown himself capable of grappling with, | 
whilst his style, in many respects, is unapproac h-| 
able by any author of his time. Blending collo- | 
quial ease with classic purity, eloquence with | 
precision, it presents a rich mosaic beauty which 
has ever been admired, and yet has scarcely ever 


Quincey’s. He is a popular scientific writer, but 
he was among the first to popularise science in this 
country; and the large sale of his works attests 
his acceptance with the reading public, and amply 
justifies his obtaining a place on the Civil List. He 


is older than De Quincey; and if aught is to be | 


done for either of them, it should be done quickly, 


Lord Aberdeen’s decisions in individual cases, we | 
acknowledge frankly that the subject is surrounded 
with many difficulties. At best, pensions are a ne- 
cessary evil. It is every man’s bounden duty to) 
provide for himself and his family: and whether 
it be from improvidence, from incompetence, from 


eccentricity, from indisposedness, or from what-_ 
ever cause it be that a man cannot maintain him- | 


self, it behoves the State to apply a remedy with 
caution. If a man is sinking, and if a little aid 
will keep him up, by all means let him have it; 
but if he is fairly at the bottom (which a man true 
to himself rarely is), then extrinsic assistance does 
harm and not good. The most gifted men must 
be taught to look to some one profession or another 
as their staple means of sustenance. It is no doubt 
pleasant to abandon oneself helplessly to the in- 


dulgence of one passion or taste—to give up the. 


an individual’s own interests.- 


‘« Independence,” Says 


Yet here again most 


It is a problem 3 vet to be solved, how 


Burns was a bad 
Would he 


been superior to what they were? This is a 
| question not easily answered. ‘The notorious 
| poverty of discoverers and inventors of all kinds 
would seem to indicate that certain methods of 
serving the world are not the best means of serving 
On the whole, 
then, the best system would appear to be to treat 
ach case very much on its own merits, without 
exclusively committing ourselves to either of the 
extreme theories that have been touched on. 

The question of the self-dependence of literary 


men has been taken up by the founders of the 


Guild of Literature and Art, and this would have 
been the proper place to have discussed the merits 
of that Institution; but we cannot at present 
command the necessary space, and we shall there- 
fore have to resume the subject at another oppor- 
tunity. 
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“Dear Savirte,—To you I fly for refuge, for I | 
am very cross with you, and get worse and worse | 
every minute. It is now exactly seventeen days 
since you did me the honour even of writing: 

that is my general charge. And you would not let 
me exhibit my sweetheart at Cousin Sampson’s 
party on Saturday evening, though I am sure I 
expected you; and that pretty little Mr. Pettinez 
was there, dear Saville; so of course I had to 


make love to him. In short, I think the time has 
come when you may read the ‘ Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy’ to me. I am sure it would do me good | 





LVESTER. 


now. Pray put Mr. Burton’s book into your 
| pocket* the moment you receive this (which I am 


‘perfectly aware will be at ten minutes past twelve 


| to- -morrow morning), and bring it to me. 
P/) | 


‘‘Yours, dear Dick—alas ! 
‘‘ Potty SYLVESTER. 


“P.S. Father started for Dover yesterday even- 
ing, and took mamma with him; so I am all alone 


— 





* Large quarto, 1704; strongly bound in pig, neat. 
Distance from mile-stone next adjacent Mr. Sylvester's, 
135 miles, 
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with little Leonard. But he (father, you kuow,) | 
said he hoped you would come down. 
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‘fore, that, dutifully placing the ‘“‘ Anatomy” under 
'my arm, I quitted the apartment where I was 


if anything in this note sound rather saucy to_ lodged and done for within ten minutes’ walk of a 
the general reader, it is because he is not aware * railw: ay station, and went to see Mary Sylvester. 


that ‘dear Dick” and Mary Sylvester had been 
engaged to marry eight months ago, and that 
they loved and knew each other perfectly. 
my own part, I may be allowed to say without 
the imputation of vanity, perhaps, that Ihave had 
parents, sisters, brothers, cousins, &c., as plenti- 
fully as most men; but the only soul I ever 
knew, or ever tried to know, without bewilder- 
ment, or disappointment, or sorrow at the outset, 
was that which beamed beautiful and ever dawn- 
ing in the eyes of Mary Sylvester. LI have looked 


over the palings, as it were, into the minds of 


others, and, seeing little, saw as much as I cared 
for, or as I could; but dear Polly Sylvester’s was 
a garden, of which the key was mine, and I en- 
tered at will, where every virtue (and they were 
many) and every foible (and they were few) 
seemed familiar and long known. She knew me 
as thoroughly; and often I: 1y hands upon a vice or 
& meanness of inner growth, and of which I 
hardly knew the existence till Dick Saville felt 
the healing. 


With this knowledge, then, between us, it is 


questionable whether Mary herself had any thought | 


of imposing what gaiety there is in this note as 
any indication of her temper at the time of writing. 
When, some few years ago, I met my friend 
Godwin in Sweden, and he related to me his sad 
history, for five minutes together he went with a 
light laugh through a detail of circumstances 
which he might have been excused breaking his 
heart about ; 





“but it was plain enough, all along, grew drowsy. 


On this occasion no accident occurred; our 
anatomies (Mr. Burton’s and mine own) left the 


For | platform perfectly uninjured ; and in a little while 


after Mary wreathed one of them in her arms a 
moment, and threw the other (Burton’s of course) 
into a window-seat. And there it lay. We had 
a little dinner, with a great deal of pudding for 
Leonard, which settled him to sleep on the spot ; 
and then we went away and sat down at a window 
which Iooks over four miles of beautiful country. 
This window was broad and low, with a sort of 
balcony, where grew a mass of evergreens; and 
these carried the line of vision, as you sat, at least 
half a mile over into the copses beyond. You 
threw the sash open, and the scent of meadows 
and orchards came in, lazily; the sunshine 
streamed past it, aslant; and the faint winds 
sought refuge from the sunshine, making the 
curtains shake and rustle like the copse with 
hunted deer. Mary’s head lay nestled in one of 
these curtains: the winds therefore sought refuge 
in her hair too, lifting it hither and thither as 
silently she looked out. I sat in the opposite 
corner of the window—there was a little table 
between us—and looked out as silent as she. 

Our hands that were clasped over the table 





slowly released themselves; to the soft rustling of 


the summer leaves, to the rolling of the winds, to 
the whispering of the oats as—below, where we 
could not see them—the greybeards wagged their 
heads in antique converse, attention lulled and 
So then, while we listened not, we 


that if he had not laughed he must have cried, | he: ard most, and saw without looking, more than 


and preferred the former as, at least, not so em-/| could be seen with a stare. 
But of course there is| sphere, how its azure was threaded with golden 


barrassing to his friend. 


We saw the atmo- 


nothing remarkable in that, while grief and joy | threads ; we descried in the deep distance of the 
play upon such kindred chords that joy and grief sky white clouds come floating out, like islands ; 


often mistake one for the other. 


To this day, it; we heard plainly the gossip of the grey beard oats 


is impossible to agree whether the song of the |—it was all about the fine summers that used to 
nightingale is merry or sad, or whether it is both, be; we heard thrushes rehearsing in their cool 


or when it is either. 
sing comic songs with most approved melancholy; 


The boatmen of the Nile’ retreats the songs they were going to sing in the 


evening—when the evening shower had fallen ; a& 


and. grow hilarious over ditties as doleful, as mo-! whole rejoicing concert of insects, with the bee 
notonous, as the humming of old Memnon in the | ( (who hitherto, we had supposed, was performing 


morning. 


And I wonder how sad a civilised opera | solus) for leader, rejoicing for the heat, and the 


buffa sounds, when, in the thin night, it rises! fruit, and all the bright summer day. Soft the 


nearest Heaven ! 

Not that our Mary Sylvester betrayed her 
sorrows in the anomalous manner of John Godwin, 
or that the levity of this little note of hers be- 


trayed any consuming grief. What it did repre- | 
sent, however, ‘‘dear Dick” well knew, was neither | times, in such places ! 
'within us—broad, deep, which all these sounds 


gaiety nor frivolity; but a certain mood of calm, 
deep superstitious affection, impossible to explain, 
but common enough in the hearts of women. 
Perhaps it is like the longing that makes the Swiss 
soldier sick for his hills and lakes, when he hears 
the Ranz des Vaches in a strange land. Perhaps it 
is conjured up in the same manner, by a sudden 
flood of associations as powerful, at least, as the 
cow-song. 

It was with especial pleasure and alacrity there- 








winds, far the clouds, sweet the rehearsal of the 
thrushes ; soft, far, sweet the hum of the insects 
(for it meant abounding and abundant life), and 
our senses all charmed. 

How beautiful and how strong is life at such 
How like a lake it lies 


ripple, and where all this life lies reflected and 
contained, as it were! And how these lakes of 
life, in Mary and me, flowed into one through our 
joined hands and the channel made by that affec- 
tion which now, to a very middle-aged man and 
rather bald-headed mathematical tutor at St. Au- 
gustine’s, is precious indeed only to remember. 
An hour, a glorious hour of a summer day, thus 
went by; and still neither Mary nor I had uttered 
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same wide-awake manner. But the clock ticked. 

Now clocks are excellent in their season—that 
is to say, in the winter season. Then indeed, | 
especially in country-house or cottage, whence | 
you look upon cold and barren fields, and trees 
whose bare branches have forgot to wave, but 


MARY SYLVESTER. 


a word, or felt the need, as we slumbered in the! 





sical, must have lasted some time; for approach- 
ing the window where we had sat together, I saw 
“Mary standing there, watching me with an ex- 
| pression of countenance as different from that [ 
had last seen as the gate of morning and the gate 
of night. 


a My dear mathematician,” 


expostulated she, 


shiver in the wind—then indeed the faithful | “ you wander and wander like the lost.” 


ticking of a clock is comfortable, with hope and a 
In the spring, | Perhaps Mary sofily repeated it. 


moral swinging on the pendulum. 


too, a time-piece is well enough—still ticking | 


patience, and sure expectation that the time shall 
come. At autumn it is yet more endurable: its 


steady, ruthless tick—tick going well with the like Leonard.” 
falling leaves, and the chiming of its bells for | 


hours fulfilled, with the soughing of October 
winds. But insummer—! 
your clock with flowers, and stop it. What has 
time or the telling of minutes to do in those | 
beautiful days ignominiously called ‘‘ Dog’ ?—what 
when Earth takes her siesta, fanned to slumber by 
breezes from the hills and the southern sea, lulla- 
bied by the drops that drum-drum among her 
leaves, soothed to sleep and close repose in the 
arms of the Sun, whose are her fruits! There are 
shadows enough and signs sufficient to betray the 
hour, or thereabout; and what more is needed on 
a summer day? Whether ormolu or other, in 
July clocks are impious. 

Our clock had ticked. somewhat more than 
three thousand six hundred times; it now struck 
four. That was too much for me. I rose and 
stopped it; and so broke the charm. 

**O Richard !” 

‘« Well, dear Mary ?” 

‘¢ What’s that for?’ 

‘** Because it isn’t nice.” 

‘‘ Well, then, go and gather some fruit; that 
will be nice. Do, Dick!” 


“You must put your apron on, then, and come | 


and help me.’ 

“No,” replied Mary, with a pout, which was 
scarcely perceived and instantly forgiven. 

‘*Then I'll wake Leonard and take him !’ 

This threat awoke all her sisterly solicitude. 
“Oh, if you do that!’ said Mary, suddenly 
turning again towards me, her beautiful hair all 
thrown aside in the movement. And then J 
understood her to add, in inconclusion of the sen- 
tence, though she did not speak—* And I'll give 
you a little kiss.” Accepting the compromise, I 
went to gather the fruit. Ere I passed out of 
the room, however, I turned, and met Mary’s eyes 
fixedly regarding my retreat with an expression I 
had not seen before. It was at once apprehensive, 
remorseful, and loving (as remembered now), and 
reflected so strongly into my own vision, that I 
found the strange eyes looking at me, thus, in the 
gloom of the staircase, as I descended. It was so 


new, and sudden, and surprising, indeed, that I 
absolutely stopped upon the stairs to scrutinise the 
reflection as it seemed to descend before me, and 
went down slowly, and walked up and down the 
garden, looking for strawberries indeed, but 
without plucking or even perceiving any. ‘This 
sort of abstraction, which was extremely nonsen- 


In summer cover up | see none—it’s all vanity. 


_as might be on the leafy platter. 





‘ Like the lost !’ whispered an echo somewhere. 

‘If you have eaten all the fruit you must have 
plucked by this time, I must say it’s an unhand- 
some adv: antage ; ; and you'll certainly go to sleep, 


“Why, the fact is, dear Mary,” I answered, 
looking up to the shining one, ‘‘ there 7s none; [ 
There’s Sodom to the 
right, and Gomorrha to the left ; only the straw- 
berries are worse than the apples, for they won't 
even delight the eye. Is it all so in this village 
of Ferrytord ?” 

I believe I said this purely to be reassured by 
an answering of eyes which should be somewhat 
different to what I had seen on quitting the room; 
but Mary turned away instantly. 

Soon, however, she reappeared in the garden, 
with a handkerchief coquettishly binding down 
her hair, declaring she would get me out of my 
difficulties or perish in the attempt. First, we 
pulled the largest vine-leaves we could reach, and 
by twisting their stems together made the hap- 
piest dessert-dish in the world. This, borne upon 
her two hands, Mary held high up upon her 
bosom, while I went and returned again and again 
for fruit to heap on it. And a beautiful picture 
indeed she made as she stood there in the shadow 
of the eaves; her little mouth made round with 
exclamations as I brought a finer bunch of cur- 
rants from Sodom, or from Gomorrha a Boadicea 
among British Queens, and either broke them be- 
tween her white teeth or placed them as daintily 
I remember 
nothing half so beautiful; for everything about 
her—even the grave old windows, that looked 
down upon her trom their broad frames like dear 
proud old grandmothers from broad spectacles— 
was beautiful, and full at once of delight and 
soberness. Indeed, I soon found myself “making 
out the number of my journeys to and tro, bring- 
ing one strawberry at a time, or merely exchang- 
ing a better for a worse; and after she cried 
- Enough, ” and the platter wasn’t big enough, 
and her fingers were chained and traversed 
with stalks and tendrils, I had still some- 
thing to add. But it could not last for ever; and 
the clouds changed their aspect as evening’s first 
curtain fell, and the air grew dun, giving my idol 
a change of aspect too, while I only wanted to 
see and fix the first. 

So we returned into the house, Mary walking 
with all the earnest solemnity of a priestess going 
to make her evening sacrifice of fruits: of course 
my priestess was afraid of making a false step, 
and so of overthrowing the offering. A few more 
leaves, which I carried up, added to the con- 
stituents of our platter, made a great spread of 
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greenery all over the little table in the window, | 
and there again we sat down; and took, and ate | 
the goods the gods had given us. Leonard was 
awake by this time, and he joined us; but pre- 
sently suggesting, with a deep and pitying 


air, that we didn’t half know where the best | 


fruit grew, he wandered out. Whistling the 
last song he had learned from the boys in the 
town—he disdained to whistle anything acquired 
from any other authority—the thrushes could not 
wait for the rain, but struck up their note; that, 
in turn, was the signal for the last bee, homeward 
speeding, to cease Ais song; and the sun went 
grandly down, as we looked, in crimson, and 
azure, and violet, and fine gold. 

Perhaps it may be supposed puerile to write 
down all these little things; on the other hand, 
perhaps what is deep-writ in any man’s, or 
even any mathematical tutor’s, memory, is worth 
another man’s while to read; and it was my last 
evening with Polly Sylvester. 

Whether it was the shadow of events to come, 
or only the shadow of the day departing (as I 
have since questioned), is of little consequence 
after all; but a dull, troubled gloom—a gloom 
that troubled the air—presently fell upon us, 
especially upon Mary. I noticed an anxiety 
living and brooding upon her countenance as she | 
drew my hand nearer towards her and her head 
further away from me. It was like an old anxiety 
too, and one that her face was getting used to, 
but it was strange to me; and again and again 
I was aroused out of my share of the gloom of 
the evening by a movement on Mary’s lips as if 
she were going to speak, and to speak of 7, and 
thrown back into my share of the gloom disap- 
pointed. 

‘‘ Richard,” at length she did say—it was now | 
at the duskiest, and her veice sounded in accord 
with the dusk—* Richard.” 

“Yes, Mary.” But what occasion was there 
for my voice being also of the dusk, dusky ? | 

‘** Have you seen Mr. Cornari?”’ 

‘“ Never heard of him. Does he sing any-| 
where ?”’ | 

‘* No—he’s a musician; but he has only lately 
come from Milan—about a fortnight ago. He is 
staying with Mr. Pettinez.” 

‘“« How could I have seen him, then? I havy’nt 
been down here for three weeks, you know.” - 





| Brown's dog !” 


nari’s not like that kind of people. He’s extra- 


ordinary,—extraordinary !” 

‘‘ Eh 2” 

‘Indeed, Richard, he’s quite wonderful to 
look at; and— 

‘* You are quite afraid of him.” 

Mary turned suddenly round on this, looking 
me in the face with an expression which asked, 
‘‘ How did you know that?’ I felt too much of 
an undefined distress to answer the question; and 
Mary’s eyes dropped with mine to the ground, 
and thence turned anew to the fading scene 
beyond, dim with the scintillations of a new in- 
telligence, and, for a moment, with a new 
silence. 

Then ‘“‘ I hate him !’’ sounded from a corner of 
the apartment with a hollow distinctness which 
startled us almost from our seats—I can but think, 
because there was at that deep moment a place 
vacant in both our hearts for some such senti- 
ment which this sudden expression startled into 
life, armed; for it was only the little voice of 
Leonard that spoke. He had come in unobserved, 
and was sitting crouched in a corner of another 
window, sobered—even he—by the softness of 
the evening. Leonard Sylvester was a fine open- 
browed boy of about twelve years of age, stamped 
with all the nobility of his father, as his father 
was stamped with all the nobility of a long line 
of gentlemen. Calling the boy to me, and placing 


‘him between my knees, ‘ What do you mean by 


such an ungracious expression as that, Leonard ?”’ 
I asked. 
‘‘SoIdo,” answered he, with surprising eager- 
ness. 
“And why, pray ? What sort of a person is he?” 
‘Sort of person, Richard! why, he’s like 
Brown was the gardener. 
‘Leonard!’ indignantly exclaimed his sister, 
who had listened as attentively for this answer as 


‘if it were to be given from much higher autho- 


rity, “how dare you talk so?” For my part, 
I hardly remember now whether I was most 


‘amused or astonished. 


“T don’t care, Mary,” replied the boy, his 


eyes glowing, his mouth working, like an excited 
boy’s, ‘*I don’t care what you say, and you may 
like him as much as ever you choose. 


He is— 
Here! Slot! Slot!’ . 
At that instant, bounding from a clump of trees 


into the path below, a tall lithe dog—a mongrel 
but still splendid hound, swift, vivid, keen, and 
ceil ts Sen Ee ee Y grin deadly-eyed—leapt into view. The moment I 
Co » ce, Mw you mer see beheld him he was transported to the threshold of 
ri ein ., anold Versailles guard-room, and I heard the hoarse 

“‘ Well, if it is of so much consequence, I will. roystering of Swiss mercenaries. Mary stood up 
I suppose, then, he is worth seeing?” ‘and regarded the animal with me, ‘while, in 

Mary kept a troubled silence. return, half-springing from his haunches, he 

‘A tall Italian with wild eyes, and wild hair, | stood dim in the dusk and regarded her. She 
and swift satanic fingers, and a cloak: eyes, hair, trembled visibly as she and the dog so looked 
fingers, cloak, and all they appertain to, deeply, at each other; and I could not help sharing the 
darkly, tenderly in love with a fiddle, or what fearful admiration depicted on her countenance. 
not. Bless your heart, I know the man—there’s For in the lithe undulation of his limbs, in the 
a few of him in Brompton, and lots of him in | noble head, in the strong black jaws, in the whole 
Soho.” | gaunt figure of the beast—like a statue still, and 

“My dear Dick, you do no¢t know him. Cor- | yet in every line alive—there was an air of beauty, 
2x 


‘‘ Ah, I forgot!’ said Mary, low and faltering. 
‘‘T do wish, though, that you had not stopped 
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the twilight rendered fascinating, if not devilish. 
‘‘There, Richard! That’s what Mr. Cornari’s 
like,” said Leonard, first breaking the silence. 


“Heaven, it’s true!” murmured Mary to herself. | 


‘Only his eyes are black and—don’t they 
flash !—and his head isn’t so big as yours, Richard 
—it’s little; and his hair is black and long, and. 
looks just as if it kept on curling itself. And”’—_| 
here the boy furiously concluded—“ if he were 
to thrash my horse as he was thrashing his yester- | 
day—lI’d kill him!” Never had the boy exhi- | 
bited such temper; and, conscious of his rude- 
ness at the moment of perpetrating it, he abruptly 
left the room. 

It was a strange scene altogether,—so perfectly 
unexpected as it was,—and not without its dra- 
matic elements; There was emotion and there | 
was mystery where there seemed little occasion | 
for either; and all my inferences amounted to | 
this: that a stranger had appeared at Ferryford. 
He was a foreigner; a musician; and, above all, 
one of those men who neither come nor go with- 
out leaving the evidence of positive influences to 
mark the way. That Mary had met him once or 
twice—not, perhaps, under ordinary circumstance eS ; 
and that, with the delicate and fine-strung sensi- 
bility which peculiarly marked her character, she 
had fallen strongly under such influences. These 
inferences, slight as they seem, made me uneasy ; 
all the more so as, while they were being thought 
out, Mary sat wi ith a conscious and alarmed look 
upon the path where the dog had dragged his 
gaunt limbs away. 

I resolved, however, to say no more on the 
subject that evening ; and with a few light re- 
marks soon succeeded in bringing Mary round to 
be Mary as I loved her best: the large, simple- 
hearted woman—only a little too much a woman, 
if ever that can be. Then, after a little while, 
the one sad star of evening rose, and, shining 
in upon the room clear and full, sobered us 
again. But what a sweet and memorable so- 
briety it was! If I could make love-songs in| 
some such deep, chaste language as Milton 
would have made them of, Tarr should be) 
enriched with verses all about our sober sweet- | 
hearting under that star, and in the shadow of. 
the plants that clustered at the window-seat. Or 
a painter should do it: how we stood up together 
in the leafy recess; how Mary’s soft, confiding arms | 
were thrown round my shoulders; how her head, 
with all the lovingthoughtsin it, waslaid close upon 
my breast, where my heart heard them all croon- 
ing their low song; how the broad light-in-dark- 
ness of the firm: ment, now so high, so blue, swam 
on her calm face, and the starlight in the depths 
of her eyes; how that same unmanly heart of mine 
swelled and utterly broke down as thus I held and 
beheld her, playing, meanwhile, with the tassels 
on her waist. O Mary! slumbering, now this 
year and a day, in your grand, cold mausoleum at 
Florence, how long in your palaces did the 
remembrance of that last hour remain with you! 
—how often did you try to recollect the tone and 
measure of its loving thoughts! 
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of wild freedom, of unfetterable strength, which | 
clock chime nine as we stood in the porch, and J 


ee labour for more than a month, 


air was fresh and bright, 


|a light heart, for Mary’s abode. 





The still air allowed us to hear the village- 


took leave. 

‘Dear Mary, good night!” 

** God bless you, dear ‘Rich: ard! Mind, you are 
not to be three weeks aw ay next time ; and—O 
Richard! do you think anything can divide our 
love or our lives?” 

*‘T do hope that is not appointed among the 
things to be!” 

Her hand dropped from mine, listless, irresolute, 
‘unsatisfied; and, with another ‘‘ Good night,” we 
parted. 

So much in detail—for so much I love to tell. 

Turning an angle of the road, I saw in the dim 
distance the figure of a man—I might have said, 
of majesty. Tall he seemed then; but he ap- 
peared taller and taller as he approached, with a 
noble stride, and shrouded in his own thoughts. 
As he passed me, his eyes flashing and alive with 


genius, his hair waving from his disdaining fore- 


head, pride on his face and a cruel gloom, T felt 
in my heart that this was Cornari, and could have 
sworn that I had known him a hundred years. 
What I was familiar with, however, was doubt- 
less only an idea, which this strange man exactly 
represented ; for, from that day to this, I have no 
other person: ation for the fallen who fell with the 
Son of the Morning. 

Arrived at home, I went immediately to bed, 
where aid of dreams had I none. Rising late, I 
found a letter from my dear old mother r (rest her 
soul!) begging my instant presence in Devonshire. 
A younge r brother , the pride and hope of our 
family, and now its ornament, had grown wild 
lately, and had just indulged in an escapade 
which (in the course it was taking) was likely to 
ruin his prospects and disgrace us all. Writing 
a few lines to Mary, the best I could conceive, I 
posted down, and speedily found myself over- 
whelmed in a most anxious business. All time, 
all thought, all effort possible were immediately 
necessary, with my heart-broken mother looking 
on. I plunged intoit, of course ; and for days « and 
nights never slept. Feebly do I offer this excuse 
for writing but one curt letter to Mary—and that 
Heaven knows how incoherent. I never heard 
from Mary at all. 

At the expiration of a month, or thereabout, 
I and my friends had succeeded, and all was well 

again. Wearied by an incessant strain of anxiety 
and shocked 
by the recussion of peace, I passed two days of 
rest among the lanes of Devon, and then returned, 
all my anxiety about Mary again aroused. Buta 
night passed at my old familiar lodgings removed 
all that anxiety ; ‘for everything looked so calm 
and sunny, and so exactly like w hat I had opened 
my eyes upon all the summer before the Devon- 


shire journey, that the last anxious month seemed 


past like a dream_of the night, and my visit to 
Ferryford an event of yesterday. A gentle rain 
had been falling all through the night; and the 
and my favourite wind 
blew in soft eddies, as I started once more, with 
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It was about twelve o'clock, but the morning 

was yet fresh as dawn, when the stolid Brown, 
sweeping fallen leaves ‘from the paths, with the 
air, at least, of a philosopher and moralist, ad- 
mitted me at a rear gate. ‘‘’Morning, Sir,” said 
Brown; ‘‘Good morning, Brown,” I answered. 
“ Ah, such is life! such ¢s life, Sir!” sighed the 
gardener, as he returned to his broom, with an 
air of concern which certainly showed great 
depth of reflection, if it were caused by the fallen 
leaves. A minute brought me to the house. A 
door was open, and I went in. All the doors 
were open; and, walking heavily, I entered one 
room and another, and every one as still as the 
chambers of the Pyramids. Dense was the silence 
and ponderable: it weighed sensibly upon me as 


‘to see him so thoroughly brokendown. Presently 
Mr. Sylvester more calmly approached the window, 
opened the sash, and called “ Brown! Brown!" 
The gardener made his appearance beneath the 
atc 

‘‘ What are you up to, there?” asked his master 
in a fierce tone: only another mask. 

‘Sweeping the dead leav es, Sir, that’s fell out 
towards the back road, Sir.” 

‘* And what do you want to sweep there for, 
eh? Why don’t you sweep round at the other 
side of the house?” 

The man looked up, amazed at such an address, 
and wondering with me, perhaps, what special 
interest he could have taken so suddenly in the 
other side of the house. Unquestioning, however, 


J passed from room to room, an echo answering the man went slowly round to the other side; his 


gloomily at every heavier footfall, as if angry at) 
being compelled to speak. 


Mary and me together; and, three stairs at a stride, 
I went up into the library to see if that room, 


I felt my face grow | 
pale when I left the room which had last seen | ( 
_touched my arm in token to follow, 


| 
| 
| 


master following him with a suspicious look till 
he had disappeare d. Then putting on his hat, 
it lay upon his inkstand) and handing me mine, he 
and went out 
I fol- 


into the garden. Puzzled and alarmed, 


usually so jealously sealed, were open and silent | lowed him down several paths till we came to 


too. The door stood ajar. 
there sat my noble friend, Mary’s father, 
at the table with his head bowed upon his joined | 
hands. 

‘‘ Mr. Sylvester!” I exclaimed with an effort, 
my hand still upon the lock. 


He lifted his head in quiet alarm, and per-_ 
eciving who had spoken, rose instantly, and | 


rubbed his hands together with a show of satisfac- 
tion very forlorn in contrast with his flushed 
cheek and faltering voice, as he answered, ‘‘ Is it 
vou, Saville? 
an instant, all the broad dignity and calm which 
marked him from the thousand returned, though 


an unusual air of abstraction and the quivering ‘of 


his fine nostrils still remained to attest the 
presence of strong emotion. 

‘‘Where is Mary?” I asked—full of one 
anxiety, but affecting to be calm like himself. 

‘‘ Mary, Mary!”’ he vaguely replied, taking up 
a book and turning over the leaves with an as- 
sumption of deep interest, a stratagem transparent 
as a child’s who first learns to equivocate; 
“Mary?” said he. I waited, looking at him. 


He bent his brow hard over his eyes, like a dili- | 
gent student—a student who had mastered so_ 
grief, and there it lay, unopened, upon my table 


little of deceit that he thought that expedient 


would cover the tears swimming in his proud. 


eyes. <A long silence ensued, broken only by the 
harsh rustling of the leaves of the book he held. 
‘* And where is Mrs. Sylvester?’ 


‘“‘ Dead, Sir!’ exclaimed the pastor, his large | 
intercepted letter. 


voice suddenly ringing out like a trumpet. ‘‘ Dead, 
Sir!—if her strength is one whit less than mine, 
—if her heart is softer than mine—if her pride or 
Richard—!” 

The last words were like a woman’s. 





| 


I looked in; and one broader than the rest, which led into the 
seated | | public road. 


Stopping at the entrance to this 
path, the old man cast a hasty glance about him, 


and then falling on his knees upon the moist earth, 


‘he pointed to a footprint, and cried— 





‘Saville! whose foot—Richard, whose foot- 
print is that = 

“« Mary's 

«Mary Sylvester's! She’s gone, Dick! she’s 


gone. ‘The re turning footstep we shall never see, 


| in all the world.”’ 


Pray come in, my dear boy ! 1”? In| 
of hope, dull and dead. 


‘to me, fell before my sight. 


Down sank my heart through the seven heavens 
What had I to say? I 
picked up a leaf which lay in the footprint—not as 
if I cared for it, and slowly we re-entered the 
house. 

‘Search, pursuit—it’s all useless, Richard,” 
said one stricken man to the other, when they 
had sat or paced the room for a long time in 
silence. ‘I have had the courage to tell you 
this, but something remains which I am afraid I 
am not equal to. Take this packet home—don’t 


break it here—and come to-morrow and tell me 


what it contains. Good-bye, and for God’s sake 
don’t blame me /” 


I went home with my packet, stunned with 


till the lamp was lit. "Then with trembling hands 
I broke the seal, and six or seven letters, addressed 
Fate, then, had used 
against me the dull and wretched expedient of 
story-tellers, and made misery wholesale with an 


It was thus. At the outset of the unfortunate 


business which called me away, I had written to 


her love are greater than mine—or yours! O Mr. Sylvester, relating it all, and begging his ad- 


vice. And what did he? Knowing that the hap- 


His | piness of a whole family depended upon the undi- 


frame shook in a gust of emotion, and he paced | vided use of every moment, and supposing that 
up and down the room with hands clasped, and the letters of his daughter could contain nothing 


his face turned ever towards the wall. 


I stood but distracting love-nonsense (I begged that hé 


speechless—partly from the dreadful whisperings | would not inform her of our misfortune), he caused 
that kept hissing in my mind, and partly in awe | every letter of Mary’s to be kept back, content 
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with giving me curt assurances, in postscripts, of seen her, gemmed, and radiant, and a shadow, that 
her remembrance, and of that ease of heart which she went longing into the very gates of death that 
did not exist. such witnesses were mine. Have I not been told 

O Mary! If these letters; read so often by | of the fever-brightened eyes that for ever looked 
firelight and lamplight (as now again), and never! out as if upon some far horizon, never turning 
once by the light of day, might be printed, what | them away? Home, home !—poor bird, fascinated, 
a history then would this story be! If I dared, bewildered away from it—who shall ever say 
to give up to the harlotry of print all the sobbing| how ?—this was what you looked upon in the 
sentences of this first letter, all the wild crying! far horizon; and the good mother, and the dull 
of this last — anger and sorrow, pride and| mathematician whom you loved, and the noble 
sorrow, love and sorrow, desperation and) father—his head whitening surely in the winter 
sorrow—and mark the stages towards all this of| that never is past, and the rain over and gone, 
these letters that lie between—what would be-| And what were our griefs to this? Thine the 
come of the false and wretched Werterian woes) part, dear Mary—young, innocent, beautiful, as 
that go groaning in the books? Here they lie, [ remember you, standing with the fruit-laden 
however, sacred as your tomb; and no one shall) vine-leaves half up to your bosom—thine the part 
‘ know them, not even those who speak lightly of to go scourged by unrelenting Fates through the 


Mary Sylvester. 


nesses—to me, and to Him who can read them in| 
the dark ; and well I know, by those “who have. 


To me they are sufficient wit-) fire—to suffer, alone and far from us, our sufferings 


and thine own. Let me be thankful that these at 
least are past, and their bitterness over and gone, 








CHURCH REFORM 


Wnume the cause of University Reform, obstructed 
by the indolence and selfish prejudices of academie 
officials, has made but little progress during the 


late session, the Church, with a praiseworthy en-_ 


lightenment, the more grateful as it was unlooked 
for, has commenced the arduous task of self-pur- 
gation. It had been thought by many, that the 
great changes necessary in her organisation 
would, as in the case of the Universities, have to 
be forced upon them by the civil power; but we 
trust, from the spirit with which Convocation has 
entered upon the work, that Parliament will 
merely be called upon to confirm its arrangements, 
not to commence or compel ‘their adoption. That 
such should be the result cannot but be wished by 
all who desire Church Reform, not merely in 


mission for proof, that enactments, forced by ex- 
ternal power upon a reluctant body and adminis- 
tered by unwilling agents, will never produce any 
substantial benefits. 

The report of the committee appointed by Con- 
vocation ‘ to consider, whether the great increase 
and present condition of the population do not 
make some, and if so what, adaptations of the 
Church’s rules needful to enable her to meet their 
spiritual necessities,’ sets out by admitting 
the existing religious destitution, and suggests 
a modification of the existing regulations, both 
as to the Church services and the present 
ministerial agency. With regard to the first, it 
takes the hint given in the report of the Religious 
Worship Census, and recommends shorter but 
more frequent services. This it proposes to effect 


by the division of the morning service into two or | 
even three portions, the publication of an additional 
evening service for the use of those churches where 
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both afternoon and evening worship is performed, 
and the appointment of various forms of prayer 
for weekdays, having reference to Divine judg- 
ments, missionary exertions, catechising, and other 
occasions. The length of Morning Prayer has 
long been a subject of complaint, even with de- 
cidedly serious persons, and very frequently forms 


an excuse with others for want of attention or 


absence from church. Certain it is that a service 
of two hours or longer, is more than most people 
can pay attention to, with any degree of 
comfort ; and even were this the only reason, there 
would be sufficient grounds for alteration. There 


is the less danger of mutilating the Liturgy by 


curtailment, when we consider that the present 


'service is, in fact, composed of three entirely dis- 
theory, but in active practice; for we have only tinct ones—the Morning Prayer, the Litany, and 
to turn to the journals of the Ecclesiastical Com-, the Communion Service, and that the present 
mode of using all three together, gives rise to 


many repetitions, which could never have been 
intended by the compilers of the Prayer-Book, 
and constitutes one of the principal objections 
urged against it by Nonconformists. 

But it is not so much asa relief to persons 
now in the habit of attending Divine worship, 
that amendment in this respect is desirable, as 
to give, by an increased number of services, 
greater opportunities of attendance to those 
who are at present prevented. ‘ When it 18 
considered,’’ says the Census Report, ‘ that 
there are probably as many as 25,000 edifices (of 
all denominations) specially devoted to religious 
worship, that the vast majority of these unfold 
their doors on one day only out of every seven, 
that many even then are only opened for perhaps 
a couple of hours—there seems to be a prodigality 


of means as compared with ends which forcibly 
| suggests the idea of waste.” 


Cases must occur 
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to every one, of persons who both could and 
would attend church during the week, were the 
services shorter, so as not to require too protracted 





attention after their daily toil, and held at such | 
an hour as not to interfere ‘with their secular | 


avocations. We should say that about eight in 


the evening would best suit the majority of the 


operative class, the whole service not to exceed 


an hour, and to consist of a prayer, a hymn, a| 


Scripture lesson, and a short practic: val expo- 
sition. We remember once ac companying a 
clerical friend to a service of this kind which 
he had established in a neglected and igno- 
rant district. It was conducted in the way we 
have suggested, and seldom exceeded the hour. 
The topics selected for exposition were generally 
a parable or miracle, handled in a familiar though 
serious manner, and which, from the opportunities 
they afford for illustrations drawn from every- 
day life, seem peculiarly adapted for an illiterate 
auditory. There are many such services esta- 
blished in different districts, both urban and 
rural, but owing to the absurd state of the eccle- 
siastical law, 
purpose except the whole regular service is per- 
formed; and thus these useful assemblies have 
frequently to be held in a small cottage-parlour, 
while the building erected for the sole purpose 
of religious worship stands unoccupied from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. Where the church is 
inconveniently situated, of course other places 
would haye to be licensed ; but it is certainly 
absurd that mere formal scr uples should condemn 
it to utter usclessness for six days out of the 
seven. 

But although week-day services are very use- 
ful, yet they will ever be merely preparatory and | 
subordinate to those of the Sabbath, and it is pro- | 
bably on that day that the most salutary results | 

may be expected from alteration. The Census | 


the church cannot be used for the | 





seems to have arrived at the true cause, when it | 


blames the pew system for much of the inattention 
of the masses to religion. 


We use the term in- | 


attention, because we think that word expresses. 


best the state of the operative mind in religious 
matters. They do not hate them or scoff at them ; 

there are few professed Atheists among them ; they | 
simply never think of them. To hate or scoff at 
anything, you must feel some interest in it; and_ 
the working-classes generally feel as much and | 
think as much about religion 


about the politics of the Sandwich Isiands. | the people. 
“They are,” to quote from the Report,  uncon- | they will seek the Church. 
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income can be secured to the minister from other 
sources, all pews’should be dene away with, and 
the whole area left open, as on the Continent. 
But perhaps this would be impracticable with our 
present prejudices, and the most desirable com- 
promise seems to be the one suggested by 
the Committee of Convocation, viz., “that all 
such sittings, where practicable, should be made 
free for at least one service in the day; and that 
the whole should be made to possess the same 
character as regards appearance and convenience.” 
Such services would certainly destroy much of the 
evil of the pew system, not ‘the least of which is 
the popular notion of the indifference of the 
clergy to a class from which they derive no pecu- 
niary advantage. 

The appointment of special services for mis- 
sions, schools, and other objects, is a step in the 
right direction. It has been tog, long the reproach 
of. the Church of England, that whatever great 
efforts may have been made by individuals in 
her communion, either to spread the Gospel abroad 
or at home, they have not received her sanction 
as a body, or at least have not been recognised 
by the promulgation of forms of prayer for 
their success. We trust this reproach may cease. 
Were the different Church societies under proper 
ecclesiastical control, we should be spared the 
pain of witnessing the unseemly contentions 
which at present so often arise in associations 
established for the same purpose and professing 
to belong to the same religious body. A form of 
prayer, authorised by the Church for use on 
the anniversaries of such societies as should be 
officially recognised and countenanced by her, 
would perhaps tend to prevent these bodies in- 
dulging in the mutual recrimination we have so 
| often been spectators of, since each would have 
its orthodoxy admitted by a tribunal to which all 
_protessed reverence. 

We now approach the second and far more 


important branch of the proposed reforms, 
viz.—in the ministerial agency now em- 
ployed. It is all very well to increase the 


number of services, but, to ensure their producing 


any effect, we must increase the number of men. 


|The way must be prepared for them by house-to- 
house visitation, by  street- -preaching, by cate- 
chising, and other means of awakening the inert 
and sluggish mass to some interest in religion. 


as_ they do | Religion must be brought home to the hearths of 


The Church must seck them, before 
Public worship is for 


scious Secularists—engrossed by the demands, the | those who make some profession of religion. Men 


trials, or the pleasures of the passing hour, and | 
ignorant or careless of a future.” There is no 
doubt that the pew system has helped to cause a 
great deal of this indifference. From the distine- 
tion pews make between rich and poor, the small 
number of free-seats, and the inconvenient and 
almost insulting situation in which they are 
too frequently placed, working-men are easily 


led to believe that their presence at church is no| by the latter. 


| 





professing none at all will never enter a sacred 
building, were the opportunities tenfold what they 
are. ‘Ihe most powerful agent in political agita- 
tion is not the transient excitement of partisan 
public meetings, but the pamphlet, the newspaper 
article, or the well-timed conversation. A party 
may be attached more firmly to their principles 


by the former, but they are baptised into them 


bodies 


The different volun 


more desired by their superiors and the clergy, seem to have learnt that this holds equally 


than it would be at the Opera or Almack’s. 


Our | good 
private sentiments are, that wherever a sufficient} Rome acknowledges its truth by her auricular 


in religious matters. The Church of 
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confession and her Mendicant friars. 








is a pretty good index of the way in which the 
pastoral duties are performed ; but among large 






ticable, 







the actual congregation. 
which the committee 





propose 






regularly cducated and ordained ministry, the 






of deacons, 
lay assistants. 





























tian fellowship, ‘and unite d prayers and action, 
live together, minister in one ce ntre church, and, 


ing the sick and poor at their own houses, 
and superintending schools. 
be desirable that men possessed of needful 
gifts for this work should be especially en- 


of public patronage in less laborious spheres after 
aterm of service. ..... . We believe, further, 


moted, if a body of clergy were organised for the 


the bishop’s sanction, throughout his diocese. 
with the cath dral church, and might be licensed 
by the bishop for temporary service in parishes 
where their presence was desired by the parochial 


clergy.’ We take this as a gentle hint, that the 


that of supporting a few drones whose wealth 
and idleness is a national scandal. 
we consider that these revenues exceed 360,000/. 
a-year, and that it would be hard, even for 
the recipients themselves, to define what are 
the duties annexed to their receipt, few will 
regret any measures which may make this large 
sum available for its original purpose—a_ mis- 
sionary fund for the support of men labouring in 
districts not yet brought into the pale of Chris- 


organised ministry. 
we trust it may have some eood effect; and we 
see that the Cathedral Commission has also some 
good, though rather timid, remarks on the same 
subject. Whatever reform is made on this point 
must be radical; no half-measures will do: 
the whole of the present capitular system 
must be swept away, and after providing 





The Church 
of England alone has no means of arresting the 
attention of the Pagan hordes entrusted to her 
care. In rural districts, where the clergyman is 
known to all, there is a possibility of house-to- 
house visitation, and in such localities the large or 
small attendance of the labouring class at church 


populations, where this is physically imprac- 
the parochial system is virtually de- 
stroyed, and ministerial influence confined to 
There are three means 
adopting to 
meet this pressing want—the increase of the 


creation of an inferior and probationary class 
and the employment of organised 
On the first head, their Re- 
port, after deploring the irreligious state of the 
urban population, and the inadequacy of the pre- 
sent staff of clergy, says: ‘‘ We would suggest the | 
placing in the midst of such a population cle TEV- 
men who might, with a view to economy, ¢ ‘hris- 


with due regard to ecclesiastical authority, might | 
labour around it in preaching, exhorting, visit-| 
We think it would 


couraged to undertake it for a time, and be recog- | 
nised as having a special claim for preferment out | 


that the due ection of the Church’s missionary | 
office amongst the home population would be pro- | 
special work of preaching and exhorting, under 


Such clergy might mse properly be connected | 


chapter revenues may be put to some better use than | 


When. 


tianity, and consequently possessing no regular | 
The hint is very centle, but | 
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for the due solemnisation of service and the 
preservation of the cathedral fabric, the en- 
tire surplus must be applied to increase the 
efficiency and numbers of the working clergy. 
It is no use trying to amend it; it is so 
utterly corrupt and disgraceful, that all attempts 
at doing so have left its evils unremoved, 
and have merely brought scandal on the Church 
by the enormities they disclosed. We do not 
agree with so much of the committee’s Report as 
advises the formation of groups of ministers to 
live and labour in common. LBesides the pre- 
judices which such a scheme would naturally pro- 

voke by its resemblance to monachism, we think 
that single labourers, widely and plentifully dis- 
persed, would be far more ‘useful. They would 
not be so likely to excite the je: lousy of the 
ordinary clergy, “and would feel an individual in- 
terest in the success of their labours which it 
would be impossible for them as mere members 
‘of an association to possess. This, however, is a 
mere matter of detail, and could easily be arrange d 
‘were the general principle once admitted, of ap- 
| plying capitular foundations and patronage to 
these purposes. 


The propose d creation of a subordinate class of 


clergy as assistants to the existing incumbents, i 

better calculated to be effective than even an in- 
‘creased number of regularly-ordained men. Ma- 
caulay has observed, that one of the greatest 
‘causes of dissent from the English Church has 
‘not been because the seceders condemned her tor- 
'mularies or her connexion with the State, but 
because of the costly education and formal 
discipline she requires irom her ministers having 
prevented men of zeal and piety, thongh perhaps 
of temperaments too warm to bear strict rule, 
from teaching in her pale. Contrasting her con- 
duct in this respect with that of the Roman 
'Church, he 


Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to 
become the head of a formidable secession. Place John 
Wesley at Rome. He is certain to be the tirst General of 
'a new soe iety devoted to the interests and honour of the 
Church. Place St. Theresa in London. Her restless 
enthusiasm ferments into madness, not untinctured with 
‘craft. She becomes the prophetess, the mother of the 
faithful, holds disputations with the devil, issues sealed 
pardons to her adorers, and lies-in of the Shiloh.’ Place 
Joanna Southeote at Rome. _She founds an order of Bare- 
footed Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to sutler 
‘martyrdom for the C hurch ; -—a solemn service is instituted 
to her me mory, and her statue, placed over the holy water, 
strikes the eye of every stranger who enters St. Peter’s. 


says :— 


The Church of Rome enlists zeal on her side. 
The Church of England, in all the pride of endow- 
ment and respectability, disdains it, and converts 
a uscful ally into a dangerous foe. 

We would not, howe ‘ver, have it supposed that 
we undervalue a highly-educated clergy. Far 
from it: on the contrary, we consider such the 
‘only means of preventing dangerous religious in- 
novations, and the only surety against the attacks 
to which all scriptural doctrines are exposed from 
the heresies which m: iy chance to be popular at a 
particular period. W hat we wish is, merely the 
infusion of some of the aggressive energy of 
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democracy into a body whose tendencies are at 
present too unbending and exclusive. To its 
aristocratic character the Church, no doubt, owes 
the retention of the same doctrines and formu- 
laries for three centuries, unaltered by the 
Romanising views prevalent in the reigns of the 
first and second Charles, or the latitudinarian and 
infidel doctrines of the eighteenth century. Deter- 
mined and protracted as have been the assaults 
made upon her, yet the tenacity with which her 
Articles have been adhered to, and the superior 
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to abstain as much as possible from polemical drs- 
cussion. Confined to these limits, they need not 
excite the je alousy of the paroc his il clergy ; 
springing from and knowing the habits of the 
lower classes, they would not be viewed with the 
suspicion and reserve that generally attends the 
educated minister. Neither would they them- 
selves feel humbled by comparison with the latter. 
From the most deserving of their body, after suf- 
ficient education (the means of which should be 
supplied them out of the capitular funds), ought 


to be selected that fully-ordained but unattached 
clergy alre: ady alluded to. It being proposed to 
rew: af the services of the latter with a share of 
Church patronage, the office of deacon would be 
merely the lowest step in the ladder, and the 
working men of the Church would have some 
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education of her clergy, have preserved her from 
attacks which would have overwhelmed a more de- 
mocratic and impulsive body. Nothing is more to 
be deplored than hasty and ill-considered change 
in the fundamental tenets of a church which, if 
scriptural, ought to remain for ever unaffected by 
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all the alterations of popular feeling. But the 
MCANS by which those tenets are to be set forth 
must vary with the age; and it is precisely in 
this respect that the Church of England exhibits 
the usual defects of aristocratic institutions— 
aversion to zeal, which they style fanaticism, un- 
consciousness of altered times and circumstances, 

and a wish to appropriate honour and emolument 
to a select class. Such an organisation can never 
act with effect, either to extend its sway or con- 
ciliate the affections of those indifferent or opposed 
to it. It arms that zeal against it which 
might have formed its most efficient weapon, 
and eveking no sympathy Ps the strong 
affections of our nature, if it avoid hatred, 
it never @xcites love. The beau-ideal of a mi- 
nistry would be one uniting the caution and con- 
servative spirit of an educated class to the fervour 
and popularity of an inferior one; and this can 
only be done by its division into two distinct corps; 

the lower one having its assigned duty and acting 
under the direction and supervision of the other. 

The nucleus of such a corps exists at the prescnt 
moment, and needs but to be recognised and ex- 
tended as a co-legitimate, though subordinate, part 
of the clerical body. Scripture-readers perform 
in many places much of the ministerial office, and 
occupy an analogous position to that of the pro- 
posed deacons. These men find ready access to 
persons and scenes where no regular minister 
could obtain a hearing. As a body, they are men 
of untiring energy, fervent piety, and considerable 
tact in introducing sacred subjects to their hearers. 


Their chief fault seems to be an occasional 
exhibition, in some instances, of too strong 
a controversial spirit. ‘This, however, might 


be checked by proper supervision. Were these 
men engrafted into the Church as a distinct 
order, it would not be with a view to supersede 
the more highly-cultivated clergy, but merely to 
prepare the way for their reception amongst 
classes hitherto inaccessible. Their duties would 
comprise house-to-house visitation, the reading 
of the Scriptures, and open-air preaching where 
thought advisable. They should endeavour to 
induce parents to send their children to school, 
und to attend themselves at church; to keep up 
religious habits among the youth of both sexes 
after leaving school, and (not the least important 


prospect of an old age of competency and ease 
after a youth and m: anhood of spiritu: al usefulness. 
The employment of lay agency is not unnoticed. 
In fact, the Report on Gravamina to the Lower 
House, raises the question, whether the new deacons 
shall be wholly set apart to ministerial functions, 
or, like the Wesle yan local preachers, be allowed 
to pursue their secular avocatio: We do not 
think the latter course at all desirable ; for besides 
having a general notion that men, to succeed in 
any undertaking, must make it their business, and 
not leave it to their leisure hours, the difficulty 
of exercising due control over so independent a 
body would be very great, and there would be 
no means of guarding against the vagaries of 
ignorance and fanaticism. Such a body, also, could 
hardly be considered a part of the clerical order, and 
it would be impossible to carry out towards them 
the system of promotion before ‘alluded to. We can 
easily divine the origin of these wishes for an unpaid 
ministry. ‘They arise from a secret reluctance 
to appropriate the fat prebendal revenues to the 
support of the working-men of the Church. There 
is fur too much of this feeling in Convocation, 
and it will continue there till very material 
changes have been effected in its component parts. 
The privileged classes—Bishops, Deans, and Pre- 
bends—have much too large a voice in that 
assembly, while the parochial incumbents are 
most inadequately represented, and the assistant- 
curates passe “l over altogether. But Convocation 
errs if it imagines that the laity of the Church of 
England w ill contents «lly submit to see her sacred 
duties entrusted to inexperienced and inefficient 
hands, while idle drones are enjoying the ample 
revenues destined by the piety of bygone ages 
for their decent and creditable pe ‘rformance. They 
have never yet refused their services where they 
may be required with propriety. In Sunday- 
school teaching, in district visiting, in the collec- 
tion and distribution of alms, laymen have always 
been prominent. But when, in addition to these 
laborious duties, they are required to assume 
clerical functions and responsibilities, we hesitate 
not to say they neither can nor will undertake 
them. ‘Their sphere is very properly defined in 
the General Report of Convocation : why should a 
Committee of only the Lower House seek unduly 


to extend it? 
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The Committee conclude by recommending an 
increase of the Episcopate. We certainly think 
that, if bishops are any use at all, the present staff 


is quite inadequate. A bishop, according to our | 


notions, ought to be personally acquainted with 
each of his clergy, exercise a general supervision 
over their conduct and doctrines, be their friend 
and adviser in all emergencies, and have some 
knowledge of the particular requirements of cach 
parish in his diocese. We need not say, that as 
matters now are, none of these are practicable. 
The bishops are wealthy peers, spending a con- 
siderable portion of their time in the metropolis, 
knowing nothing of the great majority of their 
clergy, and never even secing them, except at a 
Visitation sermon or a contirmation. Parlia- 
mentary attendance, confirmations, and ordina- 
tions, take up their whole time; and the great ex- 
tent of most of the dioceses almost precludes even 
a gencral knowledge of their religious state. Were 
the number of bishops increased, of course the 
emolumentsof each would decrease in inverse ratio, 
and the seats in Parliament would not long survive 
the reduced income—results which the Committee 
did not most probably foresee, but which will be 
hailed with satisfaction by all true friends of the 
Establishment. The episcopal revenues are not 
less than 250,000/. a-year, divided unequally among 
.twenty-eight persons whose dioceses are likewise 
of very unequal size ; London containing 2,143,550 
inhabitants, while Sodor and Man has only 
53,287. The number of clergy is about 18,000, 
and of benefices 11,777, while the population of 
England is 17,927,609, giving an average to each 
diocese of 640,000 souls, 640 clergy, and 425 
benefices. This isafar higher average than prevails 
either in Romanist France or Lutheran Sweden, 
where the diocesan populations average respect- 
ively 400,000 and 240,000. The Episcopal 
Church in the United States has one bishop for 
every sixty clergy. We think, therefore, that 
the English Episcopate might with advan- 
tage be increased to sixty, each having 
the superintendence of 800,000 souls and 800 
clergy. ‘They should be elected by the clergy, 
and receive 2,000/. a-year—-a sum greatly ex- 
ceeding the episcopal incomes either of America 
or the Continent. The Church, in consideration 
of having the right of electing its own Genitarics 
restored to it, should relinquish its Parliamentary 
seats, excepting the two Archbishops, whose pre- 
sence would form a sufficient recognition of her 
being a national establishment. We defy any 
one to point out a single case in English his- 
tory where the presence of the bishops in the 
House of Pecrs has produced the least bencfit to 
the Church. Their obstinate bigotry ruined her 


in the days of Charles the First; and in, 
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modern days we have but to turn to the Division 
lists, to learn that the Ministry of the time 
possess no more constant supporters than the 
right reverend fathers. In our humble opinion, 
nothing has brought more contempt and weak- 


“ness on the Church of England than the princely 


incomes, palatial residences and secular powers of 
her chief officers. Were she divested of this 
cumbrous pomp she would be ten thousand-fold 
repaid for it by the increased hold she would have 
on the affections of her children; her dignitaries 
would bestow that attention on their dioceses 
which they now devote to currying favour with a 
minister or vying in magnificence with the nobles 
of the land; her clergy, stimulated by the kindly 
counsel and constant presence of their bishep, 
would grapple more stoutly with ignorance and 
vice, while her open enemies would be deprived 
of one of their most formidable weapons. 

We now close our remarks on the Report. Our 
readers are no doubt aware, that all Convocation 
can at present do is to recommend. ‘To give its 
recommendations any force, and especially to make 
any application of capitular funds to general 
objects, require the intervention of the Legislature. 
We might make many observations on the elec- 
tion and powers of Convocation itsclf, but space 
forbids. Yet with the general tenor of the re- 
marks of the Report we are pleased. We are glad 
to see the Church endeavouring to reform her- 
self, and trust her efforts may be seconded by 
Parliament. She has admitted the lamentable 
darkness of myriads of her baptised children; she 
has also admitted the incompetency of her present 
organisation to remove this stain. She _ has, 
though cautiously, signified her willingness to 
submit to vital changes to obliterate it; she has 
suggested the only means available for the pur- 
pose. Objections have been made, indeed, in some 
quarters, to the abridged services and the new 
deacons, as imitating the Romish missal and the 
Mendicant friars. We donotdeny it. Dut fas est 
ab hoste docert. No church has as yet equalled that 
of Rome in the arts of gaining and retaining con- 
verts. She knows well that long services cause 
small congregations, and she conscquently makes 
them short and frequent. She knows also the 
value of a ministry that will be welcomed in the 
peasant’s cabin and the alley of a great town,—and 
she has formed such an one. Let Protestants 
adopt the serpent’s wisdom while they reject its 
venom. Let them propagate truth by the same 
means (whenever lawful) which have been so 
successful in diffusing falschood. So may we 
hope that, under the blessing of the Almighty, 
more lost sheep may be gathered into the Gospel 
fold than ever Capuchin or Jesuit seduced into 


S. A. F. 


error. 
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STRIKES.* 


Tur two main agents in the advancement of| 
national prosperity and increase of nation: | 
wealth, are Capital and Labour. Each of these | i 
has its separate functions, duties, and rights; 
and each is essential to the welfare of the other. 
It is self-evident that Capital without Labour is | 
barren, and can effect nothing; and that Labour 
without Capital is confined within the narrow 
limits bounded by the immediate wants of the 
labourer. 

Capital is the excess of the profits of Labour, 
over and above what is required for the support 
of the labourer. It is also the result of superior 
skill, industry, or economy; and is therefore an 
acquired, and not a natural or ne cessary result of 
Labour; if it were so, we should sce all men 
acquiring riches by their labour, which is far 
from being the case. Capital is, therefore, the 
creation of circumstances which place it in an 
entirely different position from Labour. ‘This 
must be borne in mind by those who think or 
speak on the subject; for, although these two are 
essential to each other’s welfare, they are distinct 
and separate in their modes of operation, claims, 
and responsibilities. 

It is an indispensable condition to commercial 
success, that these two agents should enjoy the’ 
most perfect freedom of action; that they should 
be unfettered by any legislation, or fiscal, local or 
social restrictions ; and that each should have an 
action perfectly distinct in its nature and results. 
For although both may have the same gencral 
object—unite dly to produce a supply to mect a 
demand—their peculiar and individual interests 
are perfectly independent of each other. In this 
respect, 1t is quite possible that, from  acci- 
dental causes, one may, for a time, be prospering, 
whilst the other is suffering. This, however, is 
a state of things that is sure to be remedied by 
the natural laws of commerce, when these are 
allowed to operate. Under the restrictive system, 
this anomalous state of things not unfrequently 
existed; but under free trade it is impossible for it 
to do so for a continuance. The laws of demand 
and supply being now left to their unfettered 
operation,-they act as the regulators of commerce; 
and no permanent infringement can be made upon 
their prerogative of regulating prices, whether in 
relation to the wages of labour, or the value of 
commodities the product of labour. 

It is impossible to alter or interfere with this 
natural arrangement without destroying or en- 
dangering the prosperity of commercial enter- 
prise. Labour, as the producing power, must be 
subject for its remuneration to the state of the 
labour market. Capital, as the disposing power, 
is equally subject to the fluctuations in the various: 
markets to which its accumulated stores of mer- 
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* The Preston Strike: an Inquiry into its Causes and | 
Consequences. By Henry Ashworth, Esq. F.S.S. | 
Manchester: G. Simms. London: W. and F. G. Cash. | 





or | latter risen to upwards of two mill) 


chandise are taken. Whilst, however, both have 
one common object—the production of an article 
in common request—their individual interests are 
perfectly distinct, and can never admit of amal- 
gamation. 

Until recently, commerce has been fettered by 
legislative enactments and fiscal regulations, mis- 
called ‘* Protection,” under which nothing but 
the indomitable perseverance of the people could 


have prevented its decline. As it was, some 
branches of our foreign commerce remained 


stationary for nearly half a century, and others 
were almost totally shut out from foreign ports ; 
neither increasing, except as the increase of ourown 
population required. Such was the case with the 


woollen and silk manufactures; the exports of the 


former of which stood at four millions per annum, 
or thereabouts, for upwards of forty years, and those 
of the latter at almost vai/. But since the measure 
of 1847 the former has nearly trebled, and the 
ns per annum. 
And it is now perfectly apparent, from the extra- 
ordinary results of free trade, thet the measures 
which were formerly adopted for the protection 
and benefit of commerce, crippled and fettered it 
in its operations. 

From the thraldom of legislation our commerce 
has been freed, chiefly through the agency of 
Cobden and Bright—names w hich will be handed 
down to posterity amongst the most distinguished 
benefactors of mankind. It was to the telling 


eloquence of the former, that the comprehensive 
mind of Sir Robert Peel succumbed on that ques- 


tion—a triumph this of a great principle over the 
influence of party and the prejudice of caste. 
This renders the victory of free trade the more 
remarkable; because the abolition of the Corn- 
laws and ad/ protective measures and restrictions 
on commerce, at that period, may be said to have 
hinged upon the fiat of that statesman. It is 
true, the que stion was but one of time; but it is 
probable, that had not Sir R. Peel embraced the 
views of the Abolitionists, the struggle would have 
been indefinitely protracted, with his powerful 
eloquence and party influence e employed against it. 
In this war, none were more active and violent, 
and, so far as numbers go, more influential, as 
auxiliaries, than the operatives of the North. 
Smarting under the inflictions of the Corn-laws 
and other fiscal impositions, these resolute men— 
and ‘women too—were found most efficient co- 
adjutors ; and, by their monster-meetings and ex- 
citing speeches, probably contributed, in no small 
degree, to work conviction on the minds of some 
of our legislators (fireviously adverse to the re- 
peal) that “the measure could no longer be delayed. 
The cry of their demagogues, loud and threaten- 
ing, was then for the abrogation of all protection, 
and the entire emancipation of trade and com- 
merce from the fetters which had, for so many 
years, crippled their operations. Subsequent 


1854, ‘events, however, have shown that they little un- 
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derstood the principles of the measure for which | 
they had been contending. 

Such were the circumstances that preceded and | 
produced the measures of 1847; and the unex- 
ampled prosperity which followed, to the com- 
merce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, | 
realised the anticipations of the agitators. Orders | 
poured in upon the manufacturers with such | 
rapidity, and to such an extent, that it required | 
months to execute them. New mills rose in every 
direction, and the operatives were scarcely sufti- 
cient to supply the demand. Men that previously | 
had been kept at half-time, were now fully em- | 
pioyed at higher wages, and, with their families, | 
were able to earn from thirty shillings to three, | 
and, in some branches, even five pounds per weck. 
The great hives of industry” in the North had 
never before experienced such a season of success; 
which ought to have excited feelings of gratitude 
and contentment in the minds of the operatives, 
who were ample participators in it. But mark— 
it was just at this period that the strikes com- 
menced. 

We are not going into a history of these re- 
markable and disastrous events — remarkable, 
from the utter ignorance manifested by the mass 
of the operatives of the principles for which they 
had just been contending in the free-trade agita- 
tion ; and disastrous, both in their immediate and 
subsequent effects upon the manufacturing in- 
terests, in regard both to employer and employed. 
Our object is to point out the folly and inconsis- 
tency of the conduct and designs of the latter, 
and the cert: inty that success in those designs 
would inevitably “have proved destructive to both. 
In this respect, we think Mr. Ashworth’s tract is 
mainly deficient. It ce rtainly professes to be 
nothing beyond ahistory of the ‘‘ Preston Strike;”’ 
and, so far, it is aclear and temperate narrative of 
the most extended in point of duration, and the 
most definite in regard to its ulterior objects, of 
these suicidal movements. But we are disap- 
pointed in not finding in the work a denunciation 
of the leading designs of the strikes—the estab- 
lishment of a ‘‘ Labour Parliament,” and the 
enormous ‘monopoly of labour”’ it involved; 





_perio”’ of the most destructive character. 


| been allowed for a moment ; 


from the undue influence of capital, and become 
independent, self-employing, and remunerative, 
without the necessity of strikes.’ 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the objects 
here declared of the concoctors of this precious 
scheme. It is a clear and definite development 
of a plan for establishing an ‘ Jmperium in Iin- 
O’Con- 
nell, with his Dublin Corn Exchange Committee 
and their “rint,’’ was nothing, in point of bold- 


‘ness of ayowal and explicitness of design, to 


Messrs. Cowell and Co. Such a conspiracy against, 
not only the manufacturing and commercial j 
terests of the country, represented by Capital, but 
against the laws of the land, would not have 
and had the design 
been persisted in, it 1s probable that the leaders 
would have attained, in the cells of Newgate, that 
zenith of popularity for which they sighed and 
strove. 

But the outrage upon the principles of free trade, 
for which the operatives had been contending, 
and which they had obtained, was still more 
absurd and inconsistent. It was a monster 
attempt to establish an absolute and universal 
monopoly of labour, and to render the capitalists 
of the country the servants and dependants of 
their workpeople; to acquire the power of fixing 
their own rates of wages irrespective of demand 
and of the amount of labour in the market, and 
according to their own arbitrary and fanciful ideas 
of its value, which there is no doubt would have 
been high enough. ‘They had obtained the repeal 
of the Corn-laws, and other imposts and restric- 
tions that presse d upon commerce and manufac- 
tures; and by this they were largely the gainers. 
But the labour-market had been relieved by emigra- 
tion, and the enormous increase of trade had 
absorbed what remained; so that hands were 
scarce. This, then, was considered a favourable 
opportunity for gaining the ascendancy; and these 
men, who had been so strenuously contending for 
an untaxed importation of all the necessaries of 


| life which they consume, and entire freedom in 


the exportation and sale of the productions of 
their labour, now sought, by a universal combi- 
nation, to obtain the power of levying a tax, inde- 





the one opposed tothe principles of the British Con- 


stitution itself, and the other the most monstrous | 
violation of the principle of free trade that ever) 


was attempted. But we must look more closely 


into the nature of these two main objects of the | 


Preston strike. 
With respect to the “ Labour Parliament ’’— 
an absurdity worthy of the times and the concep- 


tions of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade—it was to con- | 


sist of delegates from all parts of the kingdom, 
representing the operatives (only) of all manu- 
factures and trades; and even agricultural la- 
bourers were not excluded. This new ‘* Witten 
Gemotte ” was to be empowered to make laws for 
‘‘ruling the destinies of trade,” and for ‘‘ organ- 


ising machinery for raising a national subscription 
to support strikes ; to lay down a specifie plan of 
action for the guidance of the working-classes, in| 
their contests with their employers ; and to pro- | 
pound means by which labour may be emancipated | 


finite in amount, for the benetit of the labour 
‘itself (for to this the proposed compulsory 
advance in wages amounts), and thus establish a 
monopoly which, if it had taken place, would 
inevitably have prevented the British manutae- 
turers generally from mecting the competition to 
which the ‘Vv are Expose “dl. 

If the re ‘ader wishes for a specimen of the work- 
ing of a “Labour Parliament’ (under another 
name, it is true), we have no difficulty in meet- 
ing his wishes by a reference to the case of the 
manufacturers, particularly those in the silk trade, 
of the sister island, where such an institution has 
existed, in all its plenitude of power, for thirty 
years. ‘The trades’ unions of Ireland were esta- 
blished in the vear 1824, and, I believe, have 
served as modcls for those of England. The 
master-manufacturers—good men, not having the 


“pluck” of those of Preston, and entertaining 
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salutary horror of free trade—gave in their adhe- 
rence to the union, hoping probably, by that 
means they might be able to curb and regulate 
the measures of the operatives. 

At that period the intercourse with foreign 
nations had begun to tell upon the manufactures 
of England, and it was found necessary to annul 
some acts of Parliament which interfered with 
labour; amongst which was the Spitalfields Act, 
which regulated the amount of wages paid for dif- 
ferent kinds of work. The repeal of this 
act threw open the labour market to com- 
petition; and the consequence was an im- 
mediate and general reduction in prices in 
London and Macclestield. But the Dublin 
weavers hada ‘ Labour Parliament,” which was 
quite up to the mark in legislation. They passed 
an ‘‘ Act,” prohibiting any Unionist (and a// the 
operatives were compelled to become such) from 
working below the Union price; and this act 
continued in force until 1850; 
six years there was not a farthing reduction 
allowed to take place in the prices of silk weav- 
ing in Dublin, and they were full fifty per cent. 
above those of England. Is it necessary to state 
the consequences? The Dublin manufacturers 
could no longer dispose of their produce except 
at home; and even there, through the guilty con- 
nivance of the retailers, the goods of England 
were fast superseding them. 
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‘consistency of the operatives, we copy the fol- 


lowing ‘‘demands,”’ made by the committee of 
the union to the Government commissioner, as 
indispensable for the restoration of the Insh 
manufacturers to their pristine condition of pros- 
perity :— 
The Repeal of the Corn-laws. 

2nd. A Special Labour Protection Bull. 

3rd. A Board of Trade to regulate the Mini- 
mum of wages for definite stated periods. 

4th. A Limitation of the Production of Goods 
by Machinery, by a Tax on the quantity pro- 
duced by Power Looms, or by contracting their 
numbers. 

5th. A Duty on all Silks imported into Ireland, 
and a Repeal of the Duties which prohibited the 
admission of Irish Goods into France. 

6th. A Loan of Fifty or Sixty Thousand 
Pounds, to enable the Manufacturers to compete 


with those of England, &c., Kc. 


so that for twenty- | 


‘the Heads trong,” 


But the manufacturers of Dublin had a more | 


Parliament.” The operatives claimed and ob- 
tained the ascendancy, and dictated to the 
capitalists, not only what men they should or 
should not employ, and what wages they should 


Such are the sentiments that were, and still 
are, entertained by the Irish operatives; for they 
adhere, with a constancy equal to that of ‘ Peter 
to their abhorrence of free trade, 
‘* Labour Parliament”’ in full 
eflidency to the present moment; as many a 
tradesman and manufacturer is made to teel. 
It is impossible that prosperity should ever again 
be enjoyed by the manutacturers of Lreland whilst 
such an institution exists; and we see no hopes 
whatever of its being abandoned. One would 


and maintain their 


pungent taste of the working of their “ Labour | have supposed, that with so flagrant an example 


of the folly and danger of combinations betore 
their eyes, the English operatives would have 


paused betore attempting to establish a similar 


pay them, but also what description and amount | 


of goods they ‘should make, and how many looms, 
and what other machine ry, they should set 
up and work. Jfasters (God save the mark! 

were fined heavily if they presumed to act 
independently of the “ Labour Parliament.’ 

The operatives were beaten within an inch 
ot their lives by the ‘‘ whelters’” if they dared 
to touch tabooed work, or worked under-price ; 
that is, below the regulation rate. Looms 
and other machinery, with the work on them, of 
refractory manutacturers, were 
vitriol; resolutions were passed to prevent people 
from working for them; and the work they had 
taken to execute was peremptorily ordered to be 
sent home. A mass of evidence to this effect was 
given by retired manufacturers before one of the 
commissioners (Mr. Otway) 
ment to inquire into the condition of the hand- 
loom weavers of the United Kingdom, in 1840. 


And what has been the effect of this gross inter-— 
ference 


Why, 


J rom 


ference with the natural course of trade ? 
to reduce the silk manufacturers in Dauhlin 


6,000 to 200 hands; all the rest having been driven | 
to emigrate by the abandonment of the trade by the, 


both masters and operatives being | 
drawn the conference together, would have de- 


is still in full | 
’ in Manchester for the purpose of discussing whether 


capitalists ; 
utterly ruined. 

This Irish “‘ Labour Parliament” 
operation, and ‘‘ rules the destinies of the trade’ 
with a vengeance. And, in order to show the’ 


destroyed with | 
capital. 


appointed by Parha-- 
‘mnanulacturers and operatives. 


one, especially after the repeated failures they 
have themselves met with in such attempts, and 
the enormous losses to which different branches of 
manutacture have been subjected, to no purpose 
whatever, but that of involving themselves and 
their families in distress and misery. 

But there was a third object, contemplated by 
the operatives, and propounded by their leaders 
at public meetings, as their right. This is, a 
share of the protits on capital, us well as re- 
muneration for labour; or, in other words, a co- 
partnership of the employer and his workpeople, 
in the protits arising from the employment of 
Mr. Ashworth has argued this question 
very properly; for, however absurd and imprac- 
ticable, it had been taken up by the Society of 
Arts, for the purpose of being broached as one of 
the questions tor discussion at the Mediatorial 
Conference, to which they invited the master- 
The conterence 
itself was a failure, none of the masters being 
present. In fact, they considered the inter- 
of the society “an impertinent one.” 
They could not discern any just basis on which 
such a conference could presume to sit in judg- 
ment on them and their concerns. It occurred 
to them, that the amiable gentlemen who had 


murred to the propriety of calling such a conference 


_the peasantry on their estates might not be entitled, 
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over and above the value of their labour, to share in| level ? 


the income of the proprietor. Such was the question 


which was proposed for discussion, respecting those 
who worked for (i. e., who tilled the estates of) the 
manufacturers of Lancashire.”* We have italicised 
the above, both to mark our opinion of the just- 


ness of the retort, and of the inconsiderateness of 


those ‘‘ amiable gentlemen”? who were so anxious 
to better the condition of the operative at the ex- 
pense of his employer. 

But we must dwell a little longer upon this 
small item in the catalogue of the “ Labour Par- 
liament’” and the ‘Society of Arts.’’ Suppose, 
for example, a manufacturer to employ two 
thousand hands, all partners; now, what a happy 
man must he feel himself, with a decent sprinkle 
of Grimshaws and Swinglehursts, and ** Punches” 
and ‘‘ Calico Jacks,’’ amongst them! We suppose 
the profits would have to be struck every 
Saturday night, and the accounts be open to 
the two thousand for examination at all times; 
for, of course, the honest, respectable, and 
earnest men we have referred to would not give 
credit—they could not afford it, nor trust to such 
a set of would-be tyrants and robbers as the 
Capitalists and Cotton-Lords ; ’—that would be 
downright insanity. Mr. Grimshaw describes 
his future partners in very strong colours: ‘‘The 
Manchester Guardian,” he says, 
the manufacturers, 
Testament, gold their God, silver their Jesus 
Uhrist, and copper their Holy Ghost. "+ If we 
knew who is to be Mr. Grimshaw’s future partner, 


we would most certainly write him a letter of 


congratulation on his acquisition of so talented 
and ene rgetic an auxiliary in his business. But 
who is this Mr. Grimshaw? Is he an Oxford or 
a Cambridge man? 
man of that name upwards of fifty years ago 
at Cambridge. He was a chimney-sweep, and 
‘‘oraduated’’ at several of the Colle ‘ges by de- 
scending the flues of the plate-rooms, where he 


‘‘is the Bible of. 
the Excaminer and Times their | 


to look forward to a 


port their dignity ? 
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If the former of these was their design, 
it was as absurd an idea as ever was conceived. 
Far be it from us to crush, or limit, the honest 
efforts of the working-man to raise himself in the 
scale of society. This i is the natural and le: giti- 

mate result of superior skill, industry, and 
economy ; and if we look around us, we shall see 
thousands of our countrymen who have thus 
risen from the ranks of operatives. It is the 
peculiar glory of our free Constitution, that it 
recognises no distinction between hereditary and 
acquired wealth or title; and a Thurlow or a 
Peel, a Stephenson or a Dargan, stands as high 
and as proudly in the estimation of society as the 
proudest Peer or Commoner with whom they are 
associated. But, assuredly, this acquired wealth 
and distinction have not been gi ained by wasting 
time, money, health, and social comfort in sup- 
porting incendi: wy delegates and strikes. The 
equality which such men aim at is an absurdity 
impossible to maintain, even supposing it possible 
to establish it. Every attempt hitherto made to 
alter the inscrutable laws of society, by a forced 
equality, has miserably failed; and in almost all 
such cases, the very men who have been most 
clamorous for it have also been the first to destroy 
it, by self-aggrandisement. 

And how, in this respect, have the delegates, 
or leaders of the “strikes,” behaved? Have they 
been content to subsist upon the pittance of four 
or six shillings a weck, doled out to their miser- 
able dupes? Were they so disinterested as not 
“seat” in the ™ Labour 
with a good round salary to sup- 
"We should like to know 


Parliament,’ 


what were the ideas of Messrs. R. Smith, 
Cheetham, and Whittle—the “Speaker,” ‘ Dis- 
racli,” and “ Hume,” of the embryo Parlia- 


We recollect perfectly a 


interesting question of salary ? 
Sw inelchurst, we conclude th: it, as they have not 


astonished the Fellows by his curious illustra- | 


tions of the doctrines of J/eum and ZJuum, which 
he so mixed and confounded by his met: phy sics 
i they hardly knew whether they could call a 
-a-spoon their own! For these exploits he was 
mi Coie Senior Wrangler of Rogue A Hall, 
finished his College course by a dance on the 
tight rope. 
the “ Labour Parliament ”’ 
late ‘‘ Boanerges”’ of Trades’ 
lineal descendant of this worthy ? 
says, ‘the less that is said of him, the better.’’} 
Does this refer to his personal or his relative 
antecedents ? 


that is to be, 
Unions, can be a 


Whilst we have a very strong opinion of the | 


motives of most of the leaders in the movement— 
and we confess it is not a very complimentary | 
one—we are quite at a loss to conceive what 
ideas the great body of the operatives entertained | 
on the subject. 
raise themselves, as @ body, to the level . of their 
employers, or to reduce the latter to their own 


t P. 38. t P. 28. 


® Page 6 t 


Is it possible that the Grimshaw of 
and the | 


and | 


| 
| 


Mr. Ashworth | 
tween sixteen and twenty years of age; 


ment—and the host of others whic h speak to 
the world in a voice of thunder, S upon the very 


‘Aa to Cowell and 


been made the subject of comparison, they are far 
beyond it, have no equals, and are above all 
price! Sad pity it is that so fine a levelling 
scheme should be lost, and that so many “ vil- 
lage’’—or rather Manchester — ‘‘ Hampdens,” 
after blazing away for a time, like comets, should 
thus be allowed to expire, like Jack-o’-lanterns! 

Alas! alas! for the rising generation, when 
the influence of such men and such principles are 
their guides! ‘ From two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the Preston hands are ‘lads and lasses,’ be- 
and in 


this mass of youth and inexperience sufficient 


Did the *y think of being able to | 


| 


attention has rarely been paid to the importance 
of arrangements, by which the influence of wise 
counsels and caution may be secured. In some 


of the mills, for example, the weavers are nearly 


all young girls, who are not apt to be trouble- 
some, but who, if they once get wrong, are ex- 
cecdingly difficult to get right again. “Of these 
young people, the majority pave received no 


education at all, but that of a Sunday-school, 
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where they are taught to read, but not to write.;and the same prophecies of success, with which 
It will be perceived that youth, ignorance, and fiery | the public of Preston are so familiar.” 

independence, furnish admirable materials for; ‘* Bray a fool in a mortar, his folly will not de- 
agitators: with this at hand, the business of agi-| part from him.” And Hone says, “‘ experience 
tation becomes both profitable and attractive.”* |may make a wise man wiser, but it will never 


The case, we fear, is still worse with the “ lads,”’ | make a fool wise.’ Whilst, then, these incen- : 
who receive their education at clubs and beer- | diaries are encouraged by the operatives, we see ; 
shops, amidst smoking and drinking, and noisy |} no hope of improvement. The systematic co- ; 
ribaldry of the most injurious tendency. Con-/ ercion used by the turn-outs over those who would ‘f 
tempt of all authority, and a conviction that all| continue at work, and the forced contributions Bs 

3 employers are grinding despots, are studiously in- | for the purposes of the Unions, must be curbed ey 
culeated into their minds by the older members of | by the strong arm of Parliament; for, evidently, is 


the Unions. ‘Their ignorance of all useful, moral | the present laws are not adequate to the purpose. 
subjects peculiarly fits them for drinking in these Certainly, the question has attained a magnitude 
pernicious principles ; and by the time they arrive and importance sufficient to render such an inter- 
at manhood they are schooled and prepared for ference proper. Is it to be endured that the 
any absurdity that may become the source of agi- whole manufacturing interests of the United 
tation amongst them. Kingdom should thus be held in perpetual jeo- ; 
The momentous question is, What is to be done | pardy by a combination, the avowed purposes of . 
in thiscase? Mr. Ashworth gives us no hope of which are to supersede the constituted authorities, x 
peace in the future. ‘It would be gratifying,” and to make a systematic attack upon all property? 
he says, ‘‘if we could close this historical sketch | For to such objects the insane principles of the 
of the origin, progress, and termination of the | Unionists tend, and to such do their leaders direct 
Preston strike, by the record of perfect reconcili- | their attention. 
ation between the belligerent parties, and the; ‘There is no doubt that the foundation of the 
expression of a belief that the leaders in the late’ evil is the want of education in the operatives. 
, conflict are now wiser and better men than to We have no space to go into this question, nor Bt 
engage again in schemes of the same delusive and would it avail to propose this as an immediate a 
dangerous nature. We trust we can say this of remedy. Education is not the work of a day, ie 
the bulk of the operatives who are now restored and the mischief arising trom the want of it 1H 
to their usual avocations in the factories of Preston. | demands immediate measures. What those 8 
Signs are not wanting that they repent the part measures should consist of must be propounded ae 
they united to play, and that the reconciliation by men who possess a local acquaintance with 4 fy) 
between themselves and their employers is com- | the operatives and their movements, far more (<i 
plete.” + But, speaking of the leaders whose pro-| perfect than we profess to have; and we wish, Bi ya 
secution had been abandoned, he goes on to say:|on that account, that our author had given ae 
“Tt is matter of deep regret that so soon afterthe his opinion on the subject. His work, however, ets: | 
termination of one struggle any of their number is the completest narrative of the Preston Strike eet 
should be connected with another. Yet we learn that has been published, and we feel pleasure m | 
that one of them ts doing his utmost. to promote a recommending it to those who are interested in a fe 
strike which has just taken place among the these internecine struggles. BP 
weavers of Sabden. It is curious to find him) If we have spoken out on this subject, we are  & 
using the same phrases, the same denunciations of | conscious of having done so in the interests of the ney 
tyranny, the same fervid exhortations to resistance, | workman. We cannot conceive a more potential ek ee 
‘argument against the political enfranchisement of oe 
ie === | the masses than that furnished by the details of i get 
* P. 26. t Page 97. monster-strike like that of Preston, eet 
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THE ARTS AND THE HEARTS. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
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CHAPTER L |sorts of melodies. Now he begins to improvise, 
Far above the street, up in the garret of an/and, of a consequence, his feet fall from the 
eight-story house in Edinburgh, lived Henry | fireplace, his head droops, and his brows wax 
Stanley, a poor artist, but a good-hearted and a| heavy—he improvises charmingly. No wonder 
happy one. On his only chair he sits, his feet | that pretty little Mary, the maid-of-all-work, 
placed on the side of the grate, within which burnsa| who has, by the way, a sweet voice and an 
slender fire, which Henry admires for its poverty; | exquisite ear, whispered to an acquaintance that 
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for, were it larger, his trousers, from th ¢ present | ‘‘ Mr. Stanley, if he can paint as well as he can 
' position of his limbs, might be singed c: burnt—! play on the fiddle, will soon be a rich gentleman ; 


a very serious matter to a poor painter. He and, what a pity it is that he is but a poor one!” | 
rocks on his chair while he sits, and 1e plays But whether Henry was as good a painter as a | 
upon the fiddle; and he plays beauafully all fiddler she could not say; for she did not under- 
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stand his subjects—they were so strange, and so 
wild-looking. 

Stanley was a first-rate musician; of music he 
was a true artist; there never appe ared any trace 
of art in his pe formance—all sec med spontaneous, 
as his improvisation was—full and impassioned. 

He pours feurth all his love and his hate, his 
joy and his sadness, by the aid of his instrument ; 
and much he has to pour forth—real or imaginary; 
for, though Mary deems him one of the gentlest 
of gentle ‘men, he is apt to grow terribly gloomy at 
times, especially before he seizes his fiddle. ‘The 
sounds cease to be selfish, less despairing; and 
now the fiddle speaks the life and the death of 

Salvator Rosa—then away he dreams to Spain, 
Velasquez, Murillo — back again to Italy— 
taphael, Domenichino. Stanley never was in 
Italy ; but he knows all its beauties and wonders 
as he knows the half-dozen corners of his garret. 
O, Italy! the living land of art, 
Accept the homage of a northern heart, 
Panting like one imprisoned to be free, 
And live thy worshipper with thee, 
Italy—lItaly! 


Thou savage-lifed Salvator, thou! 


We would have proceeded, but, raising himself, 
to give freedom to his chest as he sang, his eye 
fell upon a beautiful maiden at his side. He | 
paused and spoke— 


“ Well, Mary?” 
“6 “My mathe r—” said Mary, and faltere d. 


‘And what about your mother, Mar vy! 

“My mother—’ ’ she paused again, and, having 
wistfully looke d vat Stanley's cyes, proceeded— 
“has no money.’ 

‘* Neither have I, Mary,” said the poor artist. 

“Ah,” sighed the maiden, and looked dejected; 
but she spoke again when Stanley urged her to 
tell him about her mother, of whose existence he 
had never heard before. 

‘“‘T should not have spoken about her to you, 
Sir, but she is very ill; and I do not get any 
wages till next week, when I go away to stay 
with her—she is so ill.” 

“Tl, and no money—and your mother,” said 
Stanley, half-soliloquising, somewhat. moved with 
the simple statement of the servant. 

‘And I came to borrow a shilling from you, 
meaning to repay you next week.” 

“Well, don’t cry, Mary, and something shall 
be done to assist your mother. But somebody is 
coming—dry your tears ere you go away; ere 
long, I shall see your mother—that’s a good girl, 
Mary.” 

Just as Mary made her exit, John Weatherstone 
entered the apartment. 

‘Very pretty girl that, Stanley! Picked her 
up asa model, I f: mey —decidedly good-looking ; 


how much per hour 


‘‘ Bah! ye incarnation of pounds, shillings, and 
about be: auty = > AY 


what do you know 
Lend me sixpence, and I will tell you 


” 


pence, 
model ! 
who she is. 

The sixpence was forthcoming, but slowly, for 


Weatherstone seemed to doubt whether Stanley, 


she 7s pretty ; 
castically ; ; 


countenance when she comes in.” 


looked at it earnestly, 


‘own pictures. 


THE HEARTS. 


‘with all his talents and honesty, would be able 
to repay him. 


“ Thank you,’ said Stanley, and placed the 


coin on the chest which supplied the place of a 
chair. 


‘‘ Now, about the Beauty,” said W e: itherstone, 
whio does she belong to? 

she is the servant here.” 
“Servant! Lucky fellow, Stanley.’ 

“Aye, very lucky fellow,” said St: inley, sar- 
‘don’t you be sti ing her out of 


‘‘ Belong to? 


He rang the bell, and Mary entered. 


‘‘T want a first string for the fiddie, Mary; 


you know the good ones now, I think ?” 


Poor Mary! on receiving the sixpence, she 
and “then in the face of 
Stanley ; but he turned his countenance from her 
to Weatherstone, and she went sadly away. 
sh Sixpence ! ’? she said to herself; “the fiddle- 


| strings are not broken, and this sum would assist 


my uate rr. 
Weatherstone stayed some time, and the two 


| friends—for sincere friends the vy were-—conversced, 


qu wrelled, debated, and abused each other alter. 


“nately. 
" Stop, now, Weatherstone; no more about 
“music: I admit your ability to admire Neil Gow, 


but take not in vain the names of Mozart, Beet- 
‘hoven, Strauss—such dathos might well awaken 


| the wrath of my Cremona.”’ 


Weatherstone felt the rebuke and changed the 
subject of discussion, for in musical knowledge he 
admitted the superiority of Stanley, and believed 
him more a musician than a painter; and, deter- 
mined that Stanley should feel his power, he made 
a fierce tirade against all professors of the Sublime 
and Beautiful in painting. A Wilkie and a 
Teniers, he could believe—could praise—for they 
saw what they painted, and painted what they 
saw; but, as for ideality, t'was a madmaun’s 
dream! Fuseli, Flaxman, what were they ? 

‘Madmen, of course,” said Stanley; ‘“ pre- 
tending to see something more than mects the 
eye; they amused themselves awhile with a 
puppet of their own creation, and then they died, 
J say, if men insist upon building castles in the 


air, they may live in them—and starve in them 


too.” 
Weatherstone was noisy, and foolish, and dog- 


and not to be put down either with irony 
or laughter. Stanley waxed furious, and his fury 
broke forth in ridicule; whereupon his friend 
appealed in evidence of his opinions to Stanley’s 
“These pen-and-ink drawings of 
yours, made a couple of years ago, which you now 
prete nd to de ‘spise—these are intelligible, and, I 
will even admit, beautiful; but your picture— 
your, dark, shadowy attempt at the Dantesque, 3s 
obscure and abortive—a grimace here, fora grace ; 
and a distortion there, for a passion.” 
‘“‘Grimaces and distortions !’’ exclaimed Stanley. 

“T certainly cannot realise my dreams—I may 
not succeed in embodying the metaphysics of the 


matic, 


great Germans, but grimaces and distortions '— 


is not this a realisation of the speculative, the 
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gloomy, the arcana-searching spirit of the age? 
See you no passion in this figure—no concentra- 
tion of expression ?—no fine grouping there ?— 
Ah! Weatherstone, the ethico-intelleetual—the 
elevated-unfamiliar, is to you a dead-letter; the 
Divine aspirations of philosophy are unto you as 
fables, and ideas dreams.’ 

“Bravo, Stanley ! 
the sublime and the ridiculous. Verily, Spinoza and 
Kant are turning your brain -—just another dose 
of Jean Paul Richter, and a sniff of Githe, and 
then you may ti: ke orders, and go and preach the 
Pantheism of Art.’ 

Stanley and Weatherstone quarrelled outright 
ere they separated; but indeed it was their fre- 
quent disagreements that bound them. ‘The op- 
position of their sentiments was the tie that knit 


them: ; and, though Weatherstone on this occasion | 
Stanley fiddled. 


did seize his hat more hastily than usual, ere he 
left the room, muttering ‘ Mad—mad!’’ while 
Stanley threw himself into the chair vacated by 
the other, and grasped his fiddle furiously, the 
two young men were greater friends than ever. 





CHAPTER IL. 

‘A very good string, Mary; very good. 
bring me old Folkstone’s old coat ‘that used to 
hang in the lobby; I think it has escaped the old 
clothesman yet.” 

Mary looked a world of wonder at Stanley. 

“That's a good girl, Mary—the old coat. 
No amazement—and you shall presently under- 
stand. 


Ere she returned, Stanley had coloured his 


eyebrows, and so altered his features, that she | Mrs. Folkstone made no objection, I fancy. 


started when she brought the moth-eaten habili- | 
ment. 

“There now, Mary, a bad fit it is, but it will 
suit the more admirably ;—that’s right—help me 
on with it.” 

The poor girl did not know whether to laugh | 
or cry, when Stanley, lifting his Cremona and 
fiddlestick, and grimacing, said :— 

“Maree, lovelee Miidchen—Dou lov’st musik, 
Maree. I 
nein—die Elfin Waltzer.” 

“Mr. Stanley !”’ 

“ Ah—y: a—Vaterland—ah.” 

Mary was amazed and sorrowful ; 
glistened when Stanley continued— 

“ Ah—ya—de violine must mi ake das geld— 
money—money for Maree’s mutter.’ 


wondrous amalgamation of 
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Weatherstone, and the person who accompanied 
him, are stopped by an unusual crowd. The 
crowd is enamoured of the fine strains of a 
foreigner’s fiddle. 

Though Weatherstone liked musie well enough, 
he never cared for it without seeing the per- 
former, and being extremely near him. So, 
after jostli ng a few individuals, he got near the 
player ; and, handing him a few coppers, asked 
him to play a Scotch tune—‘ The deil amang the 
tailors.”’ 

“Tee 1—te el—Teufel ’mong ti ailors—not kenne 

mootch Scot's musik, boot sall try. 

He commenced, and Weatherstone whispered 

» his ¢ companion, ‘‘A friend of mine, Stanley, 
“/ tys beautifully, but despises Scotch airs; I 
wish he but heard this—’tis really exquisite.” 

“Very fine indeed. I was not aware that 
He is a strange fellow—clever, 
however. He acts well at our Shaksperean 
Society; and, at times, startles us with his-wild 
vagaries.” 
| “Tis getting cold,” said Weatherstone ; ‘ let 
us away. The fellow is play ing now quite in the 
Stanley style—a I'Italiano, I presume. 

By good luck, there were several listeners who 
decmed the St: inley style of surpassing excel- 
lence, and rew: arded the player accordingly; and 
so soon as he acquired as much as he thought 
‘would relieve Mary's mother, he hastened back to 
his lodgings, and told the good girl that, as it was 
late, he would accompany “her to her sick parent, 
‘and gave her the amount of his earnings. 
| “There now, Mary, that’s a good creature. 


Take 


'my arm if you e ase. 

“Mr. Stanle ‘Vv 

‘Do as you are told, Mary —that’s a good girl.” 

“Yonder is part of the crowd I collected, 
‘thinking I have not left them. Ah! ‘not kenne 
mootch Scot’s musik, boot sall try.’ Poor 
Weatherstone—honest, unpoetical soul. Mary, 
Weatherstone has taken a great fancy for you, 


don’t you take a fancy for him!” 


sall play eine fine melodie ;—nein— | 


'good to your mother. 
but her eyes | 


With a look of amazement and gratitude, Mary 


raised her bent head and said— 

“ Mr. Stanley !—ah—my mother’’—and paused. 

“ Ah—ya—Vaterl: and—ah mein Gott !”’ 

Mary is drying her tears, which the recollection 
of the condition of her mother caused to flow— 
tears of sorrow, yet of gladness—and Stanley, 
clothed with Folkstone’s old coat, is proceeding, 
with the most foreign gait imaginable, towards a 
well-frequented corner of one of the streets. 
passes Weatherstone, and, in the buoyancy of his 
spirits, can scarcely refrain from accosting him in 
character. But he must attend to the interests. 
of Mary’s mother, and so he proceeds. ..... 


He 


mother resided, 


i 


‘“No; O, no.” 

“That’s right; and mind your mother. You 
and I shall be better than fiddlers some day; be 
I have no mother, Mary, 
and never had that I know of.” 

‘¢ No mother!” 

‘Aye, and no father.’ 

‘Yours is a strange lot.” 

‘Aye, a strange story. 
some other time.” 

‘‘No mother! and yet you can feel for mine, 
whom you have not even seen—how few are like 
you! We once had a great many friends, but 
they all left us when we became poor.’ 

“ And they shall all come back again when we 
are rich, Mary; the first that ran away, the first 
to come back.” 

They soon reached the quarter where Mary’s 
and ascended a lofty common 
stair; and having traversed a long passage, Mary 
opened the door of her mother’s apartment. 

“Come in, Mr. Stanley,” she said, seeing that 
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the young man halted; and entering, he perceived 
that the apartment was clean, but. devoid of fur- 


niture. A scanty fire glimmered in the grate, and | 


the candle which Mary lighted burned dimly. 
Near the bed, in which lay the i invalid—evide ntly 
asleep—there was a stool with a teapot, a cup and 
saucer, and a small bit of bread on it. 
Mary was about to remove, to provide Stanley 
with a seat; but placing himself on a small chest 
of drawers, the only other article of furniture 
that was there, he motioned to the girl to let the 
tea-dishes remain. “ 

The invalid moved in her bed, and said faintly, 
“ Who is there—is it you, lassie—Mary ?’ 

“Yes, mother, it is Mary.” And she ap- 
proached to the bed, and bending her head, said 
lowly—‘*‘ and Mr. Stanley, our lodger, has come 
with me, and gave me money for you.’ 

‘“Who, Mr. Stanley ? said the ali, raising 
herself slow ly, and revealing to the artist a coun- 
tenance which, with all its marks of sadness and 
suffering, yet retained traces of former beauty. 
“Mr. Stanle ‘vy, do you call the gentleman ? 

‘Yes, mother; and I hope you are not dis. 
pleased at his coming with me.” 

** No, child.” 

‘‘ What, then?” anxiously inquired Mary, as 
she helpe d her mother to sit erect; and while 
Stanley bent his head, regretting he should have 
intruded into the presence of the invalid. 


The young man rose from his seat, about to 


apologise for his being there, and the light of the | 


candle fell upon his profile. 

“Ah!” sighed the poor woman, ‘how like— 
and Mr. Stanley his name—how strange—how 
long since— 
powered by some sad recollection. 





CHAPTER IIL 


os “ How pale you are, Stanley.” 
‘Ah! I suspect I am ill.” 
“ Why then do you walk about on such a cold, 


damp night? This east wind is not good for 
invalids ?” 

“You are right, Weatherstone; but that did 
not occur to me. In my lodgings I thought I 
could not breathe well, and came out for pure 
air.” 

“Tet us go back to your lodgings, you grow 
paler and are reeling ; lean upon my arm. 

As they walked, Weatherstone e ndeavoured to | 
converse with his friend; but he ever answered | 


sorrowfully, and often w ide from the question— | 


something seemed to weigh heavy on his heart— 
something more than dise ase—perhi aps the ill- 
ness was the effect of it. 

So soon as they entered Stanley’s lodgings, he 
threw himself on his bed and sizhed heavily—a | 
groan escaped his lips; but recollecting that | 
some one was near, he sterted up and ‘looked | 
wildly in Weatherstone’s c ounte ‘nance, 

0 suspect you are feverish.” 

‘ Aye, I am feverish; and now fee! I am worse 
than I thought—perhaps dying, aye— 


matters it—existence is no tre asure.’ 
‘Stanley, 
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These 


’and she fell back, evidently oyer- | 


‘| © Relatives! 


you were not wont to despond. Ij again his inveterate love of shooting br 











‘should not have thought that a slight feverishness 
| would so quickly have altered your tone.” 

‘* Perhaps, then, I am w rong; but disappoint- 
ment isnew tome. Oh! if you would save the 
wound from deepening, turn away that picture ;” 


and, as he spoke, he turned aside his head, as if 


disgusted with its presence. 

Weatherstone did as he was desired, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment that the picture was not 
included in the Exhibition of the Works of Livi ing 
Artists. 

‘* There you tear me '—Yes, you were right, 

The picture is black and Raa and therefore 
defective ; for now, in my suffering, L see that Art 
should be f fair, and happy, and lively—the light 
gleams on me amid the darkness. I see now how 
it could not be exhibited—'tis black and un- 
pleasing; and they said it was too big, perhaps 
not to offend me. Do not think I am cow ardly or 
given to despair; but I have laughed, and sighed, 
and wept over my picture, and worked and 
dreamed of it, long nights and days. Now—now 
I am not able to bear it, though perhaps I de. 
serve it all.” 
W eatherstone endeavoured to soothe the wounded 
‘feelings of the young artist; but though he spoke 
ie arnestly in defence of his talents and ot the publie 
being undiscerning, Stanley easily perceived’ that 
his triend’s expressions were but the ordin: ary 
sentiments of himself, now uttered by one who 
used to oppose them. 

“You shall soon learn to paint down to the 
people,” said Weatherstone ; “and, without pan- 
dering to their tastes either by: tw -addle or senti- 
ment: ality, make to yourself a name as an artist.” 
| ?Tis too late—too late—m: iybe, for. anything; 
my days seem numbered, and their number few. 
The thought of that gloomy canvas makes my 
brain w hirl ; and I am depressed with a sense of 
“my own ‘msheo ility. Oh, that I could leave this 
room, the town, and all th: at reminds me of my 
defeat !” 

‘Certainly, a short absence in 
would be of much benefit to 
rest, and freedom from excitement. 
your relatives reside ? 

I have none. 
| ‘‘ Your father and your mother ?” 
‘‘ Both dead—indeed, I never saw them.” 
‘But I think you lived in the country before 
coming to Edinburgh—in Ayrshire, somewhere, 
with a relation of your father’s.” 
| Stanley here told Weatherstone all that he 
knew of his parentage, and that for the first 
time. 
| His grandfather had been a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of a small secluded town in Ayrshire, 
and was assisted in his farm operations by his only 
son, the idol of his mother. A good and industrious 
youth enough he was, but exe essively addicted 
| to field-sports ; and quarrelled with the landlord of 
| their farm, when he was about twenty-one years 
of age, regarding the destruction of game. After 
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down the displeasure of his master—in every | 
respect an indulgent one, exe ept where the exist- 
ence of vermin was concerned. After leaving his 
situation as overseer, his parents did not ‘hear 


with which the schoolmaster’s daughter had some 
connexion, and a dislike to the profession of 
teaching, coupled with ambitious views of art, 
induced Stanley to leave the beautiful retreat 
from him for several months; and when he did in Ayrshire, and his best friend the schoolmaster 
write, it was to tell them that he was desperately |—his daughter and all—for life in the town, 
in want of money. Shortly afterwards, he visited | poverty, and a garret; and to leave them, too, 
them in rather peculiar circumstances, bringing! without giving any very satistactory explanation 
with him a child, afterwards Stanley the artist.— of his abrupt departure to the schoolmaster— 
“T shall tell you ali about the child and its though it would seem that Kate, the daughter, 


mother to-morrow,” the father said; but when did not require more explanation than her own 
the morrow daw ned the wretched m: mn went out breast dictated. 


with a gun, as he said, to have a shot to remind | 
him of happier days; and was found, shortly after- | to intrude on them now—an invalid, an annoy- 
wards, dead—an unloaded gun, lying by his side, | ance to them—after my ungentlemanlike conduct 
and a bullet in his heart. On the death of the towards them at my departure.” 
grandfather and grandmother, a sum was left with) Weatherstone did not venture to contradict 
the schoolmaster of the p: ish for the support of Stanley; but perceiving that he was considerably 
the child, who ultimately became a great favourite exhausted with the conversation, he sent for some 
with his guardian, and assisted him for some time | medicine to allay the fever, which was rapidly in- 
with his school labours. An affair of the heart, creasing, and, after seeing him fall asleep, retired. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


‘‘It would be like begging from the good people 
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’TwIxT the gross and the detail, how wide is the space! | There’s Punch sells by thousands right under your nose, 
How funny it is,—if you think,— | You cut jokes yourself by the hundred per day, 


That a portrait, pronounced to be very well done,— And people expect you to pun. 
If you pick out the features for note, one by one, 
May prove as like Thompson’s or Robinson’s face, | “TIndustrious, frugal ’”’—The Smiths, No. 8, 


As Jove’s nod to Mercury’s wink ! Do nothing on earth that you see ; 


They run up long scores for their beef and their beer, 
But it’s perfectly true; and the man is a muff He smokes like a chimney all day, as you hear, 
Who has not discovered the fact— She will keep a small-boy to polish the plate, 
That the famous “enchantment” that’s lent to the “ view” And has Sally Lunns to her tea. 
Of a subject by “ general” terms will-not do, ; 
If you try the “ particular” only enough, “In feelings humane ”—You take up your Times ; 
Without being over-exact. The police news leap into your eyes: 





There’s a brute of a husband been smashing his wife, 

Suppose, now, you take up a “ popular work ” And a butcher been stabbing his man with a knife, 
Confined to the “general line,” | And — be —— not allow in ay rhymes, 

Which tells you the globe is made flat at the poles, | nd what reads Uke & Rewamonger 6 Nes. 

And contains about nine hundred millions of souls, 2 ; : . 

In Protestant, Catholic, Pagan, and Turk, | Soc ms ¥ oy supre a ”—The Baar = ans next: da 
And that er: ‘al ¢ by the R} ine. i1ere’s Brown, whom you’ ve known all your days, 

ee ae ne eee | Last week played you false in the shabbiest style— 





You learn that the Frenchman is pleased with a frisk, a jad aes —- ig — your blood boil, 
And the Laplander’s fond of his deer ; a ag leah oleate des alien! 

That the Spaniard is grand, and the Moslem is grave, Whenes to preach Ber own giasy Gam F . 

That serfdom is found in the land of the Sclave, on —_ a , — 

That your Hollander is not remarkably brisk, in heneaty nize "Cute, thats poeliiy ane 


Jones owed you the smallest of bills, 
To be paid on the death of “that miserly aunt ;” 
You wish you may get it—you know that you can’t ; 
You won’t, though his aunt has a stone at her head, 
If you both last as long as the hills! 


And the Norseman is partial to beer. 


You glow, as you read of your own happy isle, 
You’re a patriot right down to your toes ; 
You’re told of the freedom of print and debate, 
Of Queen, Lords, and Commons, those props of the state! 
And then—if genteel—you’re beginning to smile ; 
If vulgar—your thumb’s at your nose. 


On the whole, the “ particular” does not support 
The “general” view of the people ; 

As down in the street you see things in a crowd, 

Ugly shirt-pins and shirts, waistcoats vulgarly loud, 





There’s a paragraph telling you, all in large type, A watch-chain too long, and a meerschaum too short, 
That “The English are solid and grave, That you wouldn't see up in a steeple. 
Industrious, frugal ; in feelings humane ; 
That the virtues called social triumphantly reign— Now the whole can’t be more than its parts—that you 
And,” as that is not plenty to put in your. pipe— know ; 
“In honour they’re nice to a shave!” The whole can’t be less—that you’re certain ; 
| Yet this “Great British” nation’s a total, a 
That’s a “general” view with a vengeance! you say, _An aggregate, made of details such as those 


And you try the “ particular” one : _ That startle and puzzle wherever you go— 
“The English are grave ”—Pooh! they’re very jocose, | Try the problem, you'll find it diverting ! 
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POLITICAL 
Ar last the horrors and the glory of war have 


come upon us in all their dread reality. The | 
pusillanimity and vacillation we have had occa- | 
sion to charge upon our Government have fairly | 
given place to the valour, the triumph, and the | 


saddening calamities of the field. The subterfuges 
and conspiracies of diplomacy are—in this instance 
not too soon—exchanged for the sagacity of com- 
mand, and the competition of blood. Europe has 
been vexed to take the sword, and by the sword 
is her independence being nobly vindicated ; for 
no sooner is it actually drawn than the enthu- 
siasm of victory spreads among the nations. The 
Czar exalted himself above all tolerable pride ; 
he is already somewhat abased, and soon, we may 
hope, his degradation will be complete. 

It is too early to assume the dignity and con- 


ciseness of history. Events, especially of the | 
grander sort, become available for the historian | 
Age gives greatness to | 


as they become remote. 
great facts. The grand romance of the world’s 
life would be enfeebled and diluted by those 
numerous details on which a contemporary is 
wont todwell. In the future the Battle of Alma 
will be recorded with classical majesty and pa- 
triotic pride; at present, precision and method of 
record must yield to the raptures of admiration 
and to relative but inevitable reflections. We 
have, not so much a subject to treat, as an in- 
spiration to indulge; and regularity of construc- 
tion will be necessarily sacrificed to the ardour 
of first impulses. Our record must not be expected 
to be a work of art, so much as the working out 
of glad and unburdened nature. Nevertheless, 
we will endeavour to repress any extravagant 
emotions, and give our readers as consecutive a 
review of the interesting incidents of the month 
as may be possible under the circumstances. 

At the date of our last publication, the inva- 
sion of the Crimea by the Allies had been just 
achieved ; and we went to press waiting for 
tidings of a conflict we knew must have taken 
place, and hoping for tidings of a victory we had 
every reason to believe would be accomplished. 
The military and geographical conditions of the 
struggle were unknown; the splendour of the 
issue was, consequently, unguessed. At an early 
hour on the morning of the 19th of September, 
the allied troops, who are bivouacking in the 
immediate vicinity of Old Port, are aroused from 
their brief repose, and ordered to march towards 
Sebastopol. Every man is ready for the toil of a 
journey that promises the chance of glory, though 
it also threatens the hazard of death. A long 
march under a hot sun, diversified by only a few 
tantalizing skirmishes with the enemy, fits the 
jaded but undaunted men for the fitful and broken 
sleep that awaits them. A winding stream, ford- 
able at most points, but compassed by irregular 
banks, divides them from the foe, who is at least 
50,000 strong, and who looks down upon them 
from the top of precipitous cliffs that rise to 
heights varying from sixty to 600 feet, and form 
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a sort of grand natural amphitheatre adorned by 
gushing springs and ever-varying slopes: It is 
not a battle they have to fight there, so much ag 
a siege they have to prosecute. The position of 
the enemy boasts every advantage. On the top 
of the range of cliffs are placed immense batteries ; 
heavy artillery commands the whole ground; 
every tree that might have afforded shelter has 
been cut down; a deep, broad trench has been 
dug about half way down the slope ; and thus the 
Russians have the benefit of a situation that is it- 
self their security. But not even this advantage 
can save them from the completest disgrace. At 
first their fire produces a sensible and shocking 
effect on those regiments by which the assault is 
immediately commenced ; but, after a momen 
pause, the bayonet, the rifle, and the sword, are 
brought into combined operation ; and the valour 
of the troops, supported by the personal example 
and strategic skill of the commanders, inflicts a 
fatal blow on the enemy, who throw down their 
knapsacks and their ammunition in consternation, 
and run for their very lives. Unfortunately, 
there is not anything like an adequate number of 
cavalry at hand to complete this magnificent vic- 
tory; otherwise, thousands who have escaped to 
renew the instances of their degradation, would 
have been secured as prisoners of war, and thus 
the remaining exploits of the campaign would 
have been greatly facilitated. 

Of course, in a conflict of this sort, the slaughter 
must have been immense. The lowest computa- 
tion places the loss of the Russians at -6,000; on 
the part of the Allies there were upwards of 3,000 
killed and wounded. In the face of a fire thus 
terrible, however, our brave soldiers, most of 
whom tested themselves for the first time, never 
for a moment winced. Whilst those who had 
escaped, occasionally turned aside to catch a fall- 
ing comrade, the wounded man, with a smile of 
heroism, would take off his hat, and cheer his fel- 
lows on to the fight. Calmness, presence of mind, 
a deliberate aim, and a patient expectation of 
victory constituted the glorifying characteristics 
of the army. Everywhere were these, the sol- 
dier’s greatest virtues, exhibited—officers stimu- 
lating their men by a fine example and a healthy 
emulation, and the men following their officers 
with a loyal pride and a generous admiration. 
The traditions of the British troops are abundantly 
verified by this new illustration of their cool and 
unyielding valour; whilst their allies proved 
themselves equal in courage, in ardour, and in 
hope. The intercommunion of the field did but 
consummate the friendliness of the camp; and, 
when the battle was over, those who had shared 
a common danger shouted together with a common 
oy. 
; Tt would be unfair to insinuate that the Rus 
sians proved themselves either cowards or fools. 
They fought stubbornly, and fell in crowds con- 
tented. That they were unequal to the conflict 
may be accepted as a fair demonstration of theif 
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comparative inferiority, but that they fought with 
skill and murderous effect is obvious from all the 
details of the strife. The Russian soldier, be it 
remembered, is a serf. Miserably fed; the victim 


of a merciless discipline, in which the sanctity of | 
_ his life is not regarded for a moment ; engaged 


in operations the origin and purport of which are 
totally unknown to him, and in which, therefore, 
he cannot be expected to feel any immediate per- 
sonal interest—what but a blood-thirsty abandon- 
ment, or a passive stolidity can be expected of 
him? Yet he has proved himself cunning in 
battle and brave in death. In defeat he is with- 
out honour; in victory he would be without mag- 
nanimity. He will sacrifice himself without pro- 
test; and he will sacrifice his accidental victim— 
yea, his gencrous benefactor, without scruple. 
Without any high sense of responsibility, he is 
incapable of greatness. His courage is mechanical, 
and, therefore, is not manly. He may prove ter- 
rible as an enemy, but he would be treacherous 
as afriend. He is to be pitied most for that 
which most contributes to his power. He isa 
slave, ready to shoot others, or to be shot himself, 
as the necessity or the whim of his commander 
may enjoin. It would be absurd to suppose that 
soldiers thus trained and thus conditioned could 
successfully compete with troops who cease not to 
be men, and who have been educated in all the 
principles of martial virtue; who are fired by a 
national instinct, that grows mighty with the 
increase of danger ; and who, amid the horrible 
ferocities of war, can still cherish the kindlier and 
sublimer intuitions of humanity. 

It is thrilling to read the stories of the battle, 
and of the scenes in which it ended. Miseries 
the most harrowing are borne with a patience the 
most heroic; whilst rough, tough, and strange 
men perform the offices of nurse, physician, priest, 
and triend, with a gentleness of sympathy, and a 
perseverance of attention, that are more than re- 
markable. In these high deeds of charity, how- 
ever, they do but show that they retain the noble 
temper common to their countrymen. For are 
not similar virtues evinced, on a less ostentatious 
scale, by those who are so promptly responding to 
the appeals made to them on behalf of the ill- 
attended wounded, and the widows and orphans 
of the fallen? It is with especial satisfaction 
that we refer to the efforts being now made, in 
various ways, over the entire surface of the 
country, that those who suffer, personally or re- 
latively by the war, shall be as far as possible re- 
lieved by the nation in whose interest they thus 
eydure. The patriotic fund, inaugurated under 
the highest patronage, is already large, and thou- 
sands are adding to it daily. From the 1,000/. 
subscription of the Queen to the 1s. gift of the 
poor woman who lives at the wash-tub, contri- 
butions of every possible variety continue to 
pour in upon the commissioners (who, by-the- 
bye, have been most admirably selected), and 
we may be certain that when all unite in a 
work so excellent, a vast amount of good 
will be accomplished. God bless the donors 
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| reciprocally sacred and beautiful. The generosity 
shown on the one side, and the gratitude which, 
we have no doubt, will be evinced on the other, 
will be as salt to the empire for a whole genera- 
tion. Though these exhibitions are-mo com- 
pensation to those who personally suffer, and 
cannot be pleaded as any adequate set-off against 
the horrors of war, yet do they tend greatly to 
national edification, and to the moral improve- 
ment of all classes of our fellow-men. 

That the people will take care of their own, 
however, is no sort of extenuation of the careless- 
ness of those whose official obligations identify 
them with the victualling, and the medical re- 
sources of the army. If all that newspaper cor- 
respondents tell us be true, there must have been 
criminal thoughtlessness at some point of the 
campaign. Eternally, it seems, are we to be 
shamed by contrasts drawn between the excellent 
arrangements of the French, and the confusion, 
irregularity, and roughness that prevail in our 
own camp. This inattention cannot be ascribed 
to inhumanity; for days, incalculably valuable, 
were devoted to the burying of the dead, and the 
care of the wounded; and yet, whilst the labours 
of kindness and sympathy were undertaken with 
a zeal that knew no abatement, and a perseverance 
that would yield to no fatigue, the prescriptions 
of comfort, and the methods of physical ease, were 
altogether forgotten, or were accidentally unavail- 
able just when they were most required. These 
things we, not without some reluctant censure, 
most earnestly deplore. And yet we rejoice that 
the publication of them has called for an outburst 
of prompt and munificent liberality. No sooner 
had the Zimes made known the real state of 
things, than a special spbscription was commenced, 
at the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, which in the 
course of a very few days has amounted to not far 
short of £10,000. Moreover, attention at home 
having been drawn to the matter, an immediate 
improvement will be effected. In coming con- 
flicts humane precautions will be adopted, and a 
wise forethought will be cherished. Not the 
least interesting, and, certainly, not the least 
useful result of the complaints that have been 
made, is to be found in the commission of Mrs. 
Nightingale, with her attendant nurses, who will 
carry into the hospitals of the camp all the riches 
of a large experience, and of that gentle care 
which only woman can display, and which to the 
wounded and the sick is ever so consoling and 
invaluable. 

The march of the armies from Alma to their 
present position opposite Sebastopol was crowded 
with incidents of more than trifling interest. Pass- 
ing across the promontory, they took upa position at 
Balaklava, the port of which they occupied. Here 
they landed their siege train for its conveyance 
to the heights from which the grand attack must 
be made. The stratagem by which this route was 
decided upon was clever enough. The Russians 
are outwitted. They have spent all their 
strength in preparing defences for the north side 
of the great fortress; they will be assailed from 
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hopelessly weak! It will be perceived that we| and brave in the field; he died while the enthy- 
speak in the future tense. We have been im-|siasm of victory still contended with the ambition 

upon onee by an extraordinary rumour that| for a more splendid achievement; and he was 
Sebastopol had fallen; and, cautioned by that dis-| buried amid the tokens of imperial and national 
appointment, we prefer henceforth only to regard | lamentation ; but never will it be forgotten that 
as accomplished so much as we receive an authentic | he had acquired the guilt of monstrous atrocities, 
report of. It is more than likely, however, that | as well as the glory of heroic deeds. 


eo a. 4h be — ong While we are writing, news has arrived clearing 
ment, ‘all te iieaiiiaaw: dein al which. are | UP the mystery which has so long covered the fate 
akin Iete x hes cae ed with brilliant poe of Sir John Franklin and his il-starred party, 
deci ae emai it Dr. Rae, who has been engaged in the survey of 
a oe the western coast of Boothia, landed at Deal on 
ose ated Radius i dese fre the memory the 22nd inst., bringing evidence, derived from 
; : the testimony of a arty of Esquimaux, which 

of the gallant Marshal, under the auspices of J Ate 4 ; 
cl Se “etal tg ia, oe settles the sad question beyond all doubt. The 
— ee — Erebus and Terror were crushed in the ice, and 
odes « ovine That he ie d tr ii and the remnant of their unfortunate crews perished 
cunning, none who are familiar with the main fea- | 4 wong ag be Be rer . = ag Hyper Fish 
tures of his active and protracted career, will be | “V\°" in the spring o 5 Sree ed Ts 

‘of horrors harrow ing to contemplate. 


disposed to question; but that he was in any| 
sense a noble or true man, it would be a libel on | Is it necessary that we should dwelion the late 
human nature to assert. His experiences in’ fire at Newcastle, with all its fatal accompani- 
Africa were peculiarly unfavourable to high moral ments ?—or the loss of the fine ship Arctic [—or 
culture, and undoubtedly his character was consi- | would our readers have us pass on from the war 
derably modified by the associations and policy of nations, through fire and water, to the war of 
that were there forced upon him. But his name | polemics which is beginning again to rage? For 
is for ever identified with the monstrous coup | ourselves, we have no heart either for the terrible 
d'état by which Louis Napoleon consolidated his | on the one hand, or the ridiculous on the other. 
dominion ; and, as long as France shall have any | With a word of pity for the lost, of sympathy for 
records, that deed will stain his fame. It would’ the bereaved, and of good- humoured contempt for 
be pleasant to forget, in the admiration due to his | the bigoted, we dismiss our readers, in the ho 
most recent exploits, the crimes of his earlier life; | that next month we shall be able to subscribe the 
but regret for his loss must not override the sense | ‘word “ Sebastopol” as the title of our Register. 
of what is due to his reputation. History will With Alma to remember, and Sebastopol to anti- 
write him a hero, but the word will eternally de-  cipate, royal journeys and ecclesiastical disputes 
mand the comment, howeyer reluctantly made, | fail to command any great interest on our part— 
that he was the assassin and the betrayer of his | and we have no patience to comment on what we 
fellow-countrymen. He was sagacious in council | have barely care enough just to mention. 
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The Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay ; with\ not so much that the events of Jay’s long life were 
Reminiscences of some Distinguished Contempo-|few—though they were not many—as that he 
rarves, Selections from his Correspondence, &c.| was not well qualified for a biographer, and lacked 
Edited by Grorcr Reprorp, D.D., and Joun| either the graphic power, or the appreciation of it, 
ANGELL James. London: Hamilton and Co. | which might have rendered the story of his life 

Few biographies have been more anxiously looked | univ ersally interesting. The facts here given add 

for by the religious world than this of Mr. Jay. | little to information already generally current; and 

Much credit is due to the editors, considering the | the whole personal history may be briefly summed 

trouble which the preparation and arrangement’ up as follows—though even all of these particu- 

of the materials that compose this volume must lars are not derivable from the narrative, inas- 
necessarily have involved, for the comparative|much as the writer, for some reason or other, 
expedition with which it has been compiled! declines to inform us either where or when he 
and written—the manuscript of ‘‘the Prince of| was born, and we have to draw upon other sources 

Preachers” being for the most part a conglomerate | for these items. 

of the most unsightly and undecipherable hiero-| William Jay was born in the year 1769, at 

glyphics that ever perplexed a correspondent or} Tisbury, a small village in Wiltshire. He was the 

plagued a printer’s devil. It is possible that/only son of his parents, who had, besides, three 
many persons who may have expected such dis-|daughters. His grandfather was a small farmer; 
closures of a personal nature as are usually found} but his father, whose name he bore, was a me- 
in autobiographies, will feel considerable disap-|chanic, working at the business of a stone-cutter 
pointment in perusing this book. The reason is'and mason. Like most men who have ultimately 
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attained to eminence, William Jay, in his early|to petticoat rule, and the unwarrantable inter- 
years, manifested none of that remarkable pre- | ference of the sub-governess, who managed during 
cocity which is foolishly supposed to be the index | her ladyship’s absence in Scotland, which led to 
of genius. On the contrary, his faculties deve- | his determination to quit the place. Just at this 
loped themselves in childhood with unusual slow- juncture, came an invitation from the Independent 
ness, and it was with immense labour and pains Church at Bath, whose pulpit was then vacant by 
that he acquired the art of reading. Of his child- the death of the Rev. T. Tuppen. To Bath Mr. 
ish years he records nothing beyond his love of Jay went, and at Bath he remained for three-score 
Nature, and the delight with which he ever looked and three years, outliving two generations of 
upon a pleasing landscape, if we except an in- hearers, by whom he was more honoured and 
stance of the remorse which he experienced at) venerated than perhaps any man who ever stood in 
having told a lie and rapped out an oath to carry | a British pulpit. Previous to entering on his office 
his point when hotly engaged in play. His parents, | at Bath, he married Anne, the daughter of the 
who were honest and religious people, were in the Rev. E. Davies, rector of Bengeworth, Worcester. 
habit of frequenting a room licensed for worship | By her he had six children, three of whom, we 
on the Saturday evenings; and here, when William | believe, are yet living. For more than fifty years 
was about fourteen, and working with his father | she was the partner of his lot, and died in 1845. 
at the erection of Fonthill Abbey, he came under) At the Jubilee celebration, or fiftieth anniversary 
the notice of a worthy dame, who, attracted by the of his pastorate, when Mr. Jay received a public 
handsome open countenance and eager attention testimonial of £650 and some complimentary 
of the thoughtful boy, noticed him kindly, and baubles of plate—both of which heshould have had 
fostered the religious impressions which influenced the grace to refuse—he bore public testimony to 
his conduct. When, some time later, the Rev. her virtues; and in his biography he describes her 
Cornelius Winter came on his annual visit to as ‘‘a domestic goddess,’ and never mentions her 
preach at Tisbury, she introduced the lad to him. but in terms of affectionate endearment. The fol- 
The interview led to a strong paternal regard on lowing year, however, finding solitude insupport- 
the part of Winter, to whose discrimination and dis- able to one of his social habits—and all his 
interested selt-sacrifices the future celebrity of Jay children being removed to a distance —he married 
was mainly owing, and toa filial love and reverence again, with the full approbation of his family, and 
on the part of tie latter which ceased only with to the comfort of his latter days. These latter 
his lite. Jay left his father’s house, where while days, unfortunately, were clouded over with 
yet a boy he had officiated as the domestie chap- ditferences, not to say dissensions, and difficulties, 
lain, and went to reside with Mr. Winter at) of which his biography says nothing, but which, 
Marlborough, and, under his guidance, to educate owing partly to his own infirmities of temper and 
himself for the Ministry. The following extract | uncomely jealousy—partly tothe unexpected oppo- 
from a letter yet extant may serve to show the at- sition of a portion of his congregation—embittered 
tainments of the lad when, at fifteen, he was prepar- his declining years, and impelled him to acts un- 
ing to leave home—“‘ ‘T'o Mr. Winter, Marlborough. worthy of his really generous nature. But there 
—Dutifull Freind,—this comes with my kind love are spots, even inthe sun. He resigned his charge 
to you hoping It will find you in good health in October 1852, and died on the 27th December 
as it Left me and all my friend at tisbury thanks 1853, at the age of eighty-four years. During 
be to God, &c., &c.’’ His progress in his educa- nearly the whole of his ministerial life Mr. Jay 
tionul studies at Marlborough, though not rapid, was in the habit of resorting to London for a cer- 
was solid and satisfactory? At the age of sixteen tain number of weeks in the year, to preach at 
he began to preach in the surrounding villages, at , Surrey Chapel, and he was consequently almost as 
cottage doors, or in the corner of a common—some- | well known and as much appreciated in the metro- 
times meeting with interruption, but generally polis as at Bath. He also visited Scotland once, 
with acceptance and success. Before he was of and was in Ireland when the Rebellion broke out. 
age he had preached near a thousand sermons. He was accustomed also to migrate to the sea-coast 
After some three years’ residence at Marlborough, in summer, and he generally devoted the leisure 
he came in contact with the Rev. Rowland Hill, of this relaxation to authorship. His collected 
who engaged him for a season to preach at Surrey works form twelve volumes, and they are too well 
Chapel, where he attained a sudden notoriety as known to require mention here. 

a kind of prodigy, while overflowing crowds | Turning from the Autobiography, which, 
rushed to hear him. Refusing some offers that meagre as it is in matters of circumstance and 
were made to him to settle in London, he preterred | fact” will be found teeming with knowledge of 
retiring to Christian -Malford, a village in the the world, of the human heart, and what may be 
neighbourhood of Chippenham, where, with @ termed the sacred philosophy of life—we ‘will 
stipend of £35 a year, and gratuitous board and take a brief glance at some few of the Remi- 
lodging, he found hjmselt “ perfectly satistied, and | niscences, in which no small quantity of racy and 
free trom all worldly care.” At the expiration of | readable matter will stimulate In the 


little more than a year, at the instigation of Lady preface to these slight sketches Mr. Jay remarks : 


Maxwell, Mr. Jay left Christian Malford, to take’ ee ; 

’ ° t . 
charge of the Hope Chapel, at the Hotwells; and_ a long she cat, Pray reeks see 3 0 a 
here he intimates that he might probably have eyrious characters, mental and moral nondescripts ; owning 
settled for lite, but for his unwillingness to submit no party, and owned by no party; signalised and observ. 
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able by uncommon, strange, preposterous opinions, usages, | 


ons. With very little that is romantic in my frame, 
have never been able to pass by such anomalies without 
notice and reflection ; and if I had a descriptive humonr, 


by a little enlargement and colouring, I could produce re- | 


miniscences enough to excite wonder and ridicule, laughter 
and sadness. 


We could have wished that he had tried his 


hand at the delineation of some of these oddities, | 


and added them by way of variety to his “ prac- 
tical illustrations of character ;’’ but we must be 
content with what we find here, and exhibit a 
few traits for the benefit of our readers. Let us 
begin with a touch of the Rev. John Newton, the 
friend and correspondent of Cowper. 

There was nothing about him dull, or gloomy, or puri- | 
tanical, according to the common meaning of the term. As_ 
he had much good-nature so he had much pleasantry, and | 
frequently emitted sparks of lively wit, or rather humour ; 
yet they never affected the comfort ur reputation of any- 
one, but were perfectly innocent and harmless. Sometimes | 
he had the strangest fetches of drollery. Thus, one day, 
by astrong sneeze, he shook off a fly which had perched upon 
his gnomon, and immediately said, “ Now, if this fly keeps 
a diary, he’ll write, ‘To-day a terrible earthquake!’” At | 
another time, when I asked him how he slept, he instantly 
replied, “I’m like a beef-steak—once turned and I’m | 
done!” 

Here is an anecdote of Mr. Romaine, which | 
ought perhaps to be received cum grano, secing | 
that that notable divine, upon the only occasion 
when the ‘boy preacher” was introduced to 
him, snubbed the youth in a most unceremonious 
manner, and made a mortifying impression upon 
his mind which appears never to have been effaced. 


Mr. Romaine for many years annually visited Mr. Taylor 
[a wealthy Dissenter} . . . . . but he would never 
enter the Meeting at Southampton with the family, nor 
speak in their unconsecrated premises to the poor, and 
ignorant, and perishing, who would have hung upon his | 
lips. But High-churchism had no scruples to accept the ac- | 
commodations about the house, and table, and carriage and | 
horses, for these were not schismatics, though their owner | 
was. <A Puseyite would have been more consistent. He | 
would not have gone in with the uncircumcised and the | 
unclean, nor had fellowship with them—* no, not to eat.” 





The Rev. John Ryland, M.A., (father of Dr. | 
Ryland) is thus introduced : | 

The first time I ever met Mr. Ryland was at the house 
of a wholesale linen-draper in Cheapside. The owner, | 
Mr. B——h, told him one day, as he called upon him, that 
I was in the parlour, and desired him to go in, and he 
would soon follow. At this moment I did not personally 
know him. He was singular in appearance; his shoes 
were square-toed; his wig was five-storeyd behind; the 
sleeves of his coat were profusely large and open; and the 
flaps of his waistcoat encroaching upon his knees. I was 
struck and awed with his figure; but what could I think, 
when, walking towards ine, he laid hold of me by the 
collar, and, shaking his fist in my face, he roared out, 
* Young man, if you let the people of Surrey Chapel make 
you proud, I’ll smite you to the ground!” But then, in- 
stantly dropping his voice, and taking me by the hand, 
he made me sit down by his side, and said, —“ Sir, nothing 
can equal the folly of some hearers; they are like apes that 
hug their young ones to death.” 

We must quote some further traits of this 
singular being. Says Mr. Hall: | 

When I was quite a lad, my father took me to Mr. Ry- 
land’s school at Northampton. That afternoon I drank 
tea along with him in the parlour. Mr. Ryland was then 
violently against the American war; and, the subject hap- 
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pening to be mentioned, he rose, and said, with a fiereg 
countenance and loud voice, “ If I was General Washingt: m, 
I would summon all my officers around me, and make them 
| bleed from their arms into a basin, and dip their swords 
into its contents, and swear they would not sheath them 
until America had gained her independence.” I was per- 
| fectly terrified. “ What a master!” thought I, “ to be left 
under!” and when I went to bed I could not for some 
_ time go to sleep. 

Once a young minister was spending the evening with 
him, and when the family were called together for worship, 
he said, “Mr. ——, you must pray.” “Sir,” said he, 
“T cannot.” He urged him again, but in vain. “Then, 
Sir,” said he, “I declare, if you will not, Ill call in the 
watchman.” At this time a watchman on his rounds was 
going by, whom he knew to be a very pious man. He 


| opened the door, and, calling him, said, “ Duke, Duke, come 
_in; you are wanted here. 


Here,” said he, “is a young 


pastor that can’t pray ; so you must pray for him.” 


One morning I was reading to him some of the reported 


| miseries and cruelties of the middle passage ; among others, 
of a captain who had a fine female slave in his cabin, but, 


when her infant cried, he snatched him up, and flung him 


out into the sea; still requiring the wretched creature to 


remain as the gratifier of his vile passions. At the recital 
of this Mr. Ryland seemed frantic, and to lose his usual 
self-control. He was agitated, and paced up and down the 


‘room, exclaiming, “ Oh God, preserve me! Oh God, pre- 


serve me!” and then, unable to contain himself any longer, 
burst forth into a dreadful imprecation which I dare not 
repeat. 

He took my place on Tuesday evening at Surrey Chapel, 
and preached a most striking sermon from Daniel’s words 
to Belshazzar—* But the God in whose hands thy breath 
is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified.” 
After an introduction, giving some account of Belshazzar, 
he impatiently and abruptly broke off, saying,—*“ But you 


_cannot suppose I am going to preach a whole sermon on 


such a —-— rascal as this ;” and them stated that he should 
bring home the charge in the text against every individual 
in the place. 

Once, during the execrable badness of the singing after 
sermon, he said, “I wonder the angels of God do not 
wrench your necks off.” 

It is well known in the religious world that on 
the appearance of the ‘ Life of Wilberforce,” writ- 
ten by his two clerical sons, much dissatisfaction 
and disgust was felt by the friends of Mr. Jay, 


at the pitiful attempt to ignore the long and in- 
timate friendship which had existed between him 


and their deceased father. This could not be 
done without the criminal suppression of docu- 


‘ments testifying to the contrary, and the garbling 


of others; but it was done notwithstanding, and 
that with such jesuitical craft, as to leave the im- 
pression on the minds of general readers, unac- 
quainted with the facts, that nothing beyond a 
mere cursory acquaintance was kept up for a brief 
time between them, and that this was rather 
tolerated than welcomed by the great philanthro- 
pist, who is made, by some few fragmentary ex- 
tracts from his diary, to speak ambiguously if not 
slightingly of the preacher. There were numbers 
of Mr. Jay’s friends living when this biography 
came out, who were perfectly well informed of 
the truth, and some of them urged him to a vindi- 
cation of his ancient friendship with Wilberforee 


‘through the means of the press, in a public reply 
to the insinuations of the biographers. 


Pleading 
his great age, and the necessity he felt for repose, 
he declined all interference in the matter; bat 
some time after—possibly when he had made 
some progress with his Autobiography—he was 
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heard to promise these blunderers a kicking. | poor creatures should marry and be given in mar- 
“ But,”’ said he, ‘1 won’t kick them till after I | riage, and live an unpersecuted and merry life ! 

am dead.” The promised kicking has come at| In one of his sermons he was speaking of the value of 
last, and will be found in this volume, among the the Gospel from its relative aim and influence. “It 
‘‘ Practical Illustrations of Character,” under the | makes,” says he, “husbands better husbands, and wives 


head of “ William Wilberforce, Esq. ;”” and a very | better wives; parents better parents ; children better chil- 

satisfactory sort of retribution it is. From the | dren; masters better masters, and servants better servants; 
‘d have fardiched rte . in a word, I would not give a farthing for that man’s reli- 

evidence here furnished, and which it is impossible | gion whose cat and dog were not the better for it.” 

to twist or torture to any other proof, it would | Not very long before his death, meeting an acquaintance 

appear that among all the friendships of Wilber- | who was nearly as aged as himself, he said, “If you and I 


force’s whole life, there was none that he valued | 40n’t march off soon, our friends yonder (looking upwards) 


more, or reciprocated with greater fervour, than bi aprse day acid," When was in Scotland, I found 


that which for thirty years—that is, fr om 1803 to many parties all very clever and zealous in defending their 
the time of his death, which took place in 1833— own tenets, and distinguishing between their Sibdoleths and 
he maintained with William Jay. We arrive at Shibboleths. There were the Lifters and the Anti-lifters. 
this conclusion not so much from the number of These were divided by the action of the minister in the 


‘ilberforce’ te > it, sacramental elements—viz., whether, in the consecration of 
W ce’s letters here published, as from their them at the table, he should lift them up or not. One of 


contents ; they treat of subjects upon which Me€D their pastors was ordained by imposition of hands ; but one 
rarely correspond, save with tried and intimate of the elders could not reach his hand far enough to impose 
friends, and they are characterised by expressions it on the head of the candidate, and so be put along his 
and phrases of affection and attachment, which cane,—*‘ This,’ said he, ‘did equally well; it was timber to 


tabli . 503 a . _ | timber.’ ” 
establish one of two things—eituer that Wilber- | He was the intimate friend of Dr. Jenner, who intro- 


force himself vr the basest of hypocrites, Or duced vaccination. To this discovery he was an admiring 
that his sons have wilfully misrepresented one of and practieal devotee. I was one day with him when one 
the principal facts of his private life. Want of of the company was speaking rather disrespectfully of this 
space, and a regard to the interests of the general remedy, and said there was something very disagreeable 
reader, forbid us to quote these letters, and we and offensive in communicating a disease from a filthy beast 


Pyle a sup. . into a human being. “A filthy beast, Sir! why a cow is 
must refer those who are interested in the matter one of the most agreeable of all animals ; everything about 


to the book itself for their perusal. Let us Te€- | her is wholesome and useful ; we get odour from her breath ; 
commend to their notice, at the same time, the she supplies our tables with meat, and butter, and cream 
modest and delicate proceeding, recorded in pages | and cheese ; and I assure you, Sir, 1 would rather eat a 
309-10, of Henry Wilberforce, M.A., Incumbent | ©oW than a Christian. 


r, , , ; ur... Once, at Wotton, he was preaching in the afternoon,—he 
of W almer, Kent, who sent a pamp hlet to Mr. saw some sleeping, and paused, saying, “ I have heard that 


Jay, with the following lines, among others, under- the miller can sleep while the mill is going, but if it stops 

lined for his especial instruction. it awakens him. I ll try this method ;” and so sat down, 
Every Dissenting teacher is plainly making a division ; { #84 soon saw an aroused audience. 

every Churchman, therefore, is commanded to avoid him. | But we have lingered too long over this interest- 
It is quite plain that all Dissent is sin; now, how very ‘ing volume, and not having space to dwell upon 


shocking it is, that many good sort of people think really | 4) ° poo so ie ti, . . 
of coming to church on the Sunday morning, and then | the Reminiscences of Robe rt Hall, “ John Foster, 
going to meeting in the evening! But people, I am afraid, , f Hannah More, of Lady Maxwell and John 


will have to answer, not only for their own sin in going, Wesley, of Rammohun Roy, and Dr. Cogan, and 
sometimes, but for the sin of those who go always, and a number of others less known to fame, must 
whom, by their example, they have encouraged to do so. | hasten to a conclusion. We shall finish our ex- 
The combined forces of unmannerliness, bigotry, tracts with one of Mr. Jay’s letters to his wife, 
and stupidity could hardly go farther than this. | which shows that he was open to the perception 
Mr. Jay’s long intimacy with Rowland Hill of the humorous as much as most men, and had 
enabled him to adopt a juster estimate of the humour of his own at command when he chose to 
character of that eccentric orator than the gene- use it. The letter, as follows, appears to have 
rality of his hearers were led to form. We are been written about fifty years ago :— 
disposed to think, however, that he accords him) To Mrs. Jay. Senden 
more praise as a preacher, and a writer too, than; My dearest love,—Last night I preached for the Sunday 
the author of the ‘ Village Dialogues’”’ has a real | Morning Lecture, and in honour of the accession of this 
claim to. It was Hill’s oddity and earnestness, family to the throne. Dr. Hunter prayed. The congre- 
rather than his talent, that made him popular; §@tion was large ; and just as 1 was concluding the sermon 


“ts oo i wits. there was a general consternation and outery. All was 
and he lived long enough to see his popularity confusion, the people treading on one pe ny It was 


dwindle away. Mr. Jay objects to add to the rather dark, and the pulpit candles only were lighted. I 
collection of strange stories told concerning him, saw something moving up the aisle towards the vestry. It 
but yet records a few traits not a little curious. was a bull! we presume driven in by pickpockets or per- 


He s that tenderne: d kindnes: »med 80n8 who wished to disturb us. We were talking on the 
e tells us that tenderness and kindness seeme | cfiiien of the uation, andl Sehn Bail coal : 


Wa tint in his very ene a mes to in. But imagine what followed :—the ball could not be 
is beast, and his feeling for the brutes sometimes jade to go backwards, nor could he be turned round: five 
showed itself in ways which many would be or six persons, therefore, held him by the horns; while the 
almost ready to ridicule; but it bespoke the sen- clerk, us if bewitched, gave out, in order to appease the 
sibility of his disposition—adding, in a note, that nowe-— seni iidhiniat nani eae) 

he had what he called a Froggery and Toadery at. pvates Ries al aveaiares haan take 

the bottom of his orchard, where he said these © that the bull could have roared here in compliance 


Mea! 
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with the exhortation! I looked down from the pulpit, and 
seeing the gentlemen who held him singing, with their 
faces lifted up, as if returning thanks for this unexpected 
oe I was obliged to put my hand before my face, 
while I dismissed the congregation. This, I think, is | 
enough for once. I long to receive aline from you, to tell 
me all your plans. Love to the dear children. 
Yours, &c. 

The selections from Mr. Jay’s correspondence, 
of which the above is not to be taken as a sample, 
contain many admirable letters; but none more 
remarkable than those addressed to his infant | 
daughter. The volume concludes with some 
“Observations on the Rev. William Jay, as a 
Preacher and as an Author; by the Editors.” 
They are written with discrimination, and without 
claiming for him too high a place among the cele- | 
brated men of his age, do full justice to his un- 
rivalled simplicity and power as a preacher— 
preaching always, whether vird voce or with the 
pen. 





Shadows and Sunbeams. Being a Second Series 
of Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio. Illus- 
trated by George Thomas. London: W. 8. 
Orr and Co. ; Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1854. | 





Tuere is no lack of vivacity and sprightliness | 
in the compositions of Fanny Fern; and they are | 
marked by frequent passages of natural pathos | 
and good sense; but the style of many of them, | 
in some scarcely definable manner, offends our 
English instinct. It is possible, as female writers 
both English and American have shown us, to be 
racy and vigorous, without being rude and unlady- 
like ; but from the charge of offence in this latter 
particular we are afraid that Fanny will not be 
acquitted by the most competent judges. ‘Trans- 
atlantic writers seem to have acquired the ex-| 


’ 


clusive privilege of adulterating the English | 





language ; and we suppose that ‘‘ when a lady’s | 
in the case,” we must not complain of this; but 
it might be as well were a glossary added for the 
use of us benighted Britishers, to a book abound- 
ing in terms not to be found in any dictionary, 
yt intended for circulation in the old country. | 

e can understand the term ‘ masculinity” and 
‘‘feminity,”’ or ‘‘ femininity,” for it is printed | 
both ways; but when the writer sends her cha- 
racters to ‘‘uppertendom,” we confess that we 
don’t know where that is; and when people are | 
said to ‘‘skutter’’ we are equally at a loss to 
know what they are doing. ‘The contents of this | 
volume consists of a few tales and a considerable 
number of very short sketches, some of them con- 
sisting of only a single paragraph. They appear 
to have been thrown off hastily and published | 
without revision—some of them are really capital, 
while others are deserving of but small praise. 
The following is a fair specimen of this lady’s 
lively style, and also of her sentiments regarding 
the male sex—we say male sex, because of the 
existence of such a thing as a man she scems to’! 
entertain considerable doubts. We give the entire | 


SOBER HUSBANDS, 

Oh, pshaw! were I married, the soberer my husband 
looked the more fun I’d rattle about his ears. Don’t dis. 
turb wim! I guess so! I'd salt his coffee—and pepper 
his tea—and sugar his beef-steak—and tread on his tocs— 


| and hide his newspaper—and sew up his pockets—and put 


pins in his slippers—and dip his cigars in water—and | 
would’nt stop for the Great Mogul, till I had shortened 


| his long face to my liking. Certainly, he’d get vexed; 
“there wouldn’t be any fun in teasing him if he didn’t, 
' and that would give his melancholy blood a good healthful 


start ; and his eyes would snap and sparkle, and he’d say, 
“Fanny, WILL vou be quiet or not?” And I should 


laugh and pull his whiskers, and say decidedly “ Not!” 


And then I should tell him he hadn’t the slightest 
idea how handsome he looked when he was vexed; and 
then he would pretend not to hear the compliment, but 
would pull up his dicky, and take a sly peep in the glass 
(for all that)! And then he’d begin to grow amiable, and 


get off his stilts, and be just as agreeable all the rest of the 


evening as if he was’nt my husband ; and all because I 
didn’t follow that stupid bit of advice “to let him alone.” 
Just as if J didn’t know! Just imagine mg, Fanny, sitting 
down on a cricket in the corner, with my forefinger in my 
mouth, looking out of the sides of my eyes, and waiting 
till that man got ready to speak tome! ‘ou can see at 
once it would be—be— Well, the amount of it is Z shouldn't 
doit! 


The tales in the book are inferior to the social 
sketches of manners and character: they are 


prettily told, but defective in plot. The first, 


which is the best, describes an old miserly hypo- 

critical hunks to the life; but it concludes in a 

manner absurdly improbable, unnatural, and dis- 

tressing to the reader. We shall quote another 

brief paper of a different character to the above, 

and which does credit to the writer’s better nature. 
A GOTHAM REVERIE. 

Babel, what a place !—what a dust—what a racket— 
what a whizbuzz! What a throng of human beings! 
“ Jew and Gentile, bond and free ;” every nation the sun 
ever shone upon is here represented. What pampered 
luxury—what squalid misery on the same pavé. What 


unwritten histories these myriad hearts might unfold. How 
'much of joy, how much of sorrow, how much of crime. 
Now, queenly beauty sweeps past in sin’s gay livery. 


Cursed be he who first sent her forth to walk the earth 
with her woman’s brow shame-branded. Fair mother— 


pure wife—frown scornfully at her if you can; my heart 
aches for her. I see one who once slept sweet and fair on- 
'a mother’s loving breast. I see one whose bitterest tear 
/may never wash her stain away. I see one on whom 
_mercy’s gate is for ever shut by her own unrelenting, un- 


forgiving sex. I see one who was young, beautiful, poor 
and friendless. They who make long prayers, and wrap 
themselves up in self-righteousness, as with a garment, 
turn a deaf ear as she pleads for the bread of honest toil, 


Earth looks cold and dark and dreary, feeble feet stumble 
wearily on life’s rugged, thorny road. Oh, judge her not 


harshly, pure but frigid censor; who shall say that with 
her desolation—her temptation—your name too might not 
have been written “ Magdalen.” 

This book, on the whole, forms a pleasant com- 
panion for odd leisure moments, and is useful as 
affording an insight into some of the minuti of 
American life. The illustrations, by George 
Thomas, are uncommonly spirited and effective, 
and striking for their bold drawing and vivid 


contrasts of light and shade. 





article; it is a commentary on the text—‘‘ If} Zhe Author: a Poem, in Four Books. London : 


your husband looks grave, let him alone; don’t 
disturb or annoy him” :— 


W. Allan. 1854. 
Ir this be, as we suppose it to be, the work of 4 
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young writer, considerable praise is due to him for 
the strength, harmony, and correctness of his ver- 
sification—not that by any means it is incapable 
of improvement in these qualities, far from it ; 
but that it is agreeably sonorous and melodious, 
never halting, and but rarely getting on by 
means of expletives. We attribute this poem to 
a youth, from the fact of its evidencing but few 
indications of thought ; the writer skims fluently 
enough over the surface of a good many things, 
but sees no deeper than the superficies, and. con- 
sequently fails altogether in originality. He 
must live longer, read more, and observe more ; 
and if he should ever have a word of wisdom for 
mankind, he will know how to utter it. He 
must allow him to speak for himself in a few lines. 
The following is his estimate of the Author's 
mission :— 

Would that the pen were deemed a sacred thing, 

Nor soil’d one feather of the muse’s wing; 

So would the Author’s mission be revered, 

By all that goodness in her path has cheered ; 

With each attendant virtue richly graced, 

Inspired by wisdom and adorned by taste. 

The Author’s high vocation is to raise 

The moral tone of life, where’er he strays ; 

With pen in hand to pioneer his way 

Thro’ twilight shades to unobstructed day; 

To leave in human hearts some radiant trace, 

Wherever subject-readers yield him place. 

He that aspires th’ exalted chair to fill, 

Should weigh his knowledge, purposes and skill ; 

Nor venture on an enterprise so bold, 

Without the meet equipments, manifold— 

A mind, proportioned to the time he sees, 

A heart alive to human sympathies, 

A pen obedient to the impulse given, 

By conscience led, and by the smile of Heaven. 


—_—— --- 


The London Quarterly Review. No. VY. London: 
Walton and Maberly. Dublin: John Robert- 
son, 1854. 

Tue contents of the present number of the new 

Quarterly exhibit an excellent bill of fare, and 

the reader who sits down to their discussion and | 

digestion is not likely to rise disappointed. The 
opening article on Iodern Deists, is a vigorous, | 
thoughtful, and caustic attack upon the new 
school of religious philosophers, in which Theodore | 

Parker, Mr. Newman, and their friends and fol- | 

lowers are severely handled. Life in Abyssinia | 

is a clever and rapid summary of Mansfield Par- 
kyns’s book, abounding in, what is so rare in 
books ef travels now-a-days, novel information of 

a district as yet comparatively unexplored. The 

article on the American School of Ethnology insti- 

tutes some curious philological inquiries, and 
administers chastisement to Mr. Gliddon for his 
hostility to the Bible. Zhe Life of Jerome Cardan 
is a most interesting and instructive piece of 
biography which will well repay perusal. Then 
follows a masterly paper on the Methodist Lpis- 
copal Church in America; another on the New 

Educational Measure for India ; another on Recent 

Roman History ; one on The Danes and Northmen 

in Britain; and last, but by no means least, a 


capital magazine article on the Crystal Palace at 





| Sydenham. From this last paper, which is the 


production of an accomplished pen, we must 


extract a few personal sketches, “ taken upon the 
spot,” for the gratification of our readers. 

| Who is this tall thin man, of about middle age, in Court 
dress and specially florid vest; with thin brown hair, lofty 
forehead, lengthy visage, purplish, spotted complexion, and 


| deep-set, but full, eye, his expression presenting very sin- 


gular combinations—the abstracted air of one whose brain 
_works deeply on its sole resources; the eye-seeking air 
_which asks for some one to note the inward wonders; an 
underlying satisfaction, as if familiar with success and 
praise, overlaid with a craving for both; altogether a 
notable man whom you feel disposed to watch, and whom, 
as you watch him more, yoa would like to know ; for you 
feel increasingly certain that whoever could see through 
that brow would find some mines within? It is Owen 
the rock-reader! he who on the sandstone of Lancashire 
has traced the steps of animals now no more, distinguish. 
ing fore-foot from hind-foot, great toe and common toe, 
| measuring size, distance, and depth, comparing them with 
odd teeth, bones, and a skull, till the entire induction 
| stands yonder on his geological island, in the huge toad, 
| with the huge name, Labyrinthodon Salamandroides ; he 
'who has read on solid rock the direction of winds, the 
print of rains, and a multitude of records as incredible 
without patient investigation, as with it they are clear. 
| Owen is gone, and others are before you. A doctor’s 
red gown again! A strongly-built person, above middle 
height ; a quick, like-my-own-way footstep ; a large head ; 
| plentiful light hair; a healthy, but not ruddy, complexion; 
an eager grey eye; a forehead with force, but no genius; a 
rather upward nose; a eutting mouth; one shoulder a 
little lowered forward, not the stoop of feebleness but the set 
_of determination ; the head leaning on one side, not as if 
listening for other men’s thoughts, but as feeling the 
‘weight of its own:—who is he? Ask those groups of 
-_outlanders, at the south end of the nave, who are watering 
camels, blowing sumpitans, or practising witcheraft among 
| the animals and shrubs of strange lands. He is foster- 
father to them all—Dr. R. G. Latham, who can tell you 
how Dyaks court and Todas bury, how Zulus witch and 
_Papuans dine, how Hindus hunt and Ojibways paint, as 
| readily as a housewife would tell the private history of her 
| kittens. 
| Who is this pleasant-looking man with dark hair and 
lively features, the first to arrive in the Windsor uni- 
| form, who ..... says a few words in Persian to an 
_eastern-looking stranger, and brings buns from the refresh 
ment room for a lovely young peeress? He is plainly a 
man of mind and spirit, with a heart in him, and no non- 
sense; but neither his years nor his brow would lead you 
to expect that a host of sacred and ancient images, ghosts 
of empires, and voices of prophets, would rush upon you at 


| 
i 


‘the mention of his name. It is Austen Henry Layard. 


Sydenham and Nineveh, Windsor uniform and winged 
bulls, Paxton and Nimrod, the House of Commons and 
Devil-feasts among the Yezides, black tents and glass 


| palaces, Lord Aberdeen and Sennaeherib, Guide-books and 


cuneiform inscriptions, the Foreign-office and Arab mares, 
with Nestorian massacres, desert flowers, excavations, ski 
rafts, and Amazons—never came such a rout of associa- 
tions, ancient and present, far and near, sacred and profane, 
scientific and political, at the heels of an agreeable English 
gentleman. What man of bis years ever had a monument 
so stately as he has in that Assyrian temple, which stands 
in the north nave, connecting two countries and two 

so remote? ‘Thanks, hardy digger, for those old stones, 
which add new strength to the outworks of Christian 
truth! May thine own pillar at last stand in the temple 
ot God, “to go no more out for ever !” 

And this thick-set, middle-aged man in the frock-coat 
and white hat—though anything but consequential, he is 
plainly of consequence. is figure compact, his move- 
ments self-forgetting, his face round, dark-complexi 
practical, earnest, friendly. ... . Who can he be? Be 
patient, and look steadily at that head. Do you see 
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nothing wonderful within it? “The head seems well 
enough, like a thousand other heads; but one can see 
nothing for the white hat.” 


white hat ; for it covers two Crystal Palaces, the old and | 


the new. “What, Paxton?” Yes, Paxton; the first can- 
didate for immortality who ever intrusted his fame to a 
glass-hovse. 

Yonder, in a splendid crowd, just under the colossal 
statue of Peel, is Disraeli, looking as if he hardly knew 
whether you would trust him. From his personal to his 
national characteristics, you pass at the second glance. How 
completely Jew! What are all the other antiquities here, 
compared with that living antiquity? Of the ancients, 
Israel only has “(a man” to represent him this day. The 
Pharaohs strove with him: they are represented by stones. 
Kings from Assyria and Babylon, Ptolemies, Cesars, all in 
turn strove with him; they have nought to send here but 
stones, But Israel is amid us of to-day, as he was amid 
them, each in his age. 

That young, slender, short man, with the flame-coloured 
hair, and a bright, quick, honest face, is the Duke of Argyle. 
The lathy, testy man, with a meddling gait, and self- 
approved cast of the head, is Sir Charles Wood; a man of 
astonishing talents, who, without ever carrying a budget, 
held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer several years. 
That very ancient man in the blue ribbon, who looks not 
only hoary but freezy, and rather dim withal, is Lord Aber- 
deen. You need not follow the question that starts up in your 
mind, how much genius does it take for a Premier? It 
will lead to nothing. That very low, very lean, and very 
insignificant-looking man, with such a wee face, but rather 
a lively eye and a good head, carried as if it were accus- 
tomed to choose its own course, and a manly expression, in 
spite of all his natural drawbacks,—he evidently attracts 
many eyes, and is met by the great ones with honest 
respect. Joined by Mr. Layard, he leaves his colleagues 
of the Ministry, and moves down the nave to see the 
building. Presently a very cordial cheer breaks upon his 
track, and all the world familiarly says, “ Lord John,” as 
if that was all that need be said. 

Hark! a hurrah. The loud English joy-cry—heard 
nowhere beyond our own free shores—is bursting from 
thousands of breasts, where for hours it has been gathering. 
Nearer and nearer it swells, and now, in the south nave, 
eyes sparkle and forms erect themselves. From amid a 
living avenue of uprisen men and women, you see first a 
princely head, then a princely bust in military scarlet. 
Then, womanly, leaning on her husband’s arm, and queenly, 
smiling on the loyal throng, comes into view the Monarch 
of England, attired as a simple lady, with her children 


behind her— 
“ And hands and hearts of free-born men 
Were all the ramparts round her.” 


. +... Favoured lady! standing there to be once more 
anointed with the precious ointment of a people’s love ; 


while the eyes of mother, husband, sons, and daughters, | 


look on and brighten at thy joy! How unlike our three 
former Queens—Anne, without a child; Elizabeth, without 
a consort; Mary, loneliest of all, with subjects, but without 
a people !” 

The writer of this graphic and really eloquent 
article declaims sarcastically against the greed 
which, since its opening, has converted a portion 
of the Crystal Palace into a money-making esta- 
blishment, which seems a cross between a French 
café and a German Bier-brauerei; where Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson are to be seen guzzling and 
guttling along with Masters and Miss and “ little 
boy and all.” ‘‘ Were we not told,” says he, 
‘that the Crystal Palace was to wean the people 
from the beer-shops? Is it for this that it has 


become the biggest and finest beer-shop itself?” 
The philosophic foreigner comes to visit the palace 
of purity and light, where the English people are 
to refine themselves, and his ears are assailed with 
shouts of ‘‘ Pint bottle of stout!’ ‘Some pork 


Speak respectfully of the | 
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|pie!’’ ‘ Bass’s pale ale!” ‘‘ Keep any rum >” 
“*Got any pea-soup hot?” ‘“‘ Why can’t you let 
us have a drop of brandy ?” &c.; and he is, natu- 
rally enough, at a Joss to explain the industry and 
outlay with which these strange islanders are 
making barrels and butts of themselves. 


On the question of opening the Crystal Palace 

on Sunday, the writer’s reasoning is to us con- 
clusive. We have not space to quote his arguments, 
but they are practical rather than religious or 
moral, and therefore all the more convincing to 
the masses. We are decidedly of his opinion, 
that the working-classes would be duped and de- 
frauded by such a step; that— 
before the Crystal Palace had been opened seven ycars on 
the Sunday, the weekly rest of a London editor, reporter, 
clerk, shopman, postman, or artisan, would not be worth 
more than that of his brethren in Paris. 
That the Palace, thus open, would draw people 
away from the public-houses, he shows from expe- 
rience to be a mere delusion, and cites, as a case 
in point, the Derby Arboretum, which has actu- 
ally created a set of public-houses in its vicinity. 
Let us commend his observations on these matters 
to the notice of our Total Abstinence friends. 


Hungartan Sketches in Peace and War. From the 
Hungarian of Morirz Joxar. Athens and the 
Peloponnese, with Sketches of Northern Greece. 
From the German of Herman Herrner. Edin- 
burgh: Constable and Co. London: Hamilton 
and Adams. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 1854. 


TueEse volumes, which are got up in the first 
style both as to typography and binding, are the 
two first issues of Constable’s Miscellany of 
Foreign Literature, which promises to form a 
very valuable addition to our stock of readable 
books. The Sketches by Jokai are of -a decidedly 
superior class, and, independent of their value as 
transcripts of domestic and camp life in Hungary 
—a field entirely new to the mass of English 
readers—they will be found rich in traits of na- 
tural humour and real pathos; while they evince 


'a vivid graphic power of description which too 





/many of our own writers in the same department 
want. Athens and the Peloponnese is a work of 
greater importance. The author is plainly a man 
|thoroughly imbued with the Greek spirit, who 
had neither the history, the philosophy, nor the 
arts, which constitute the glory of old Greece, to 
‘learn when he came to contemplate, amidst her 
dust and ashes, the traces of her past greatness, 
the evidences of her present debasement, and the 
sad indications of her probably permanent insig- 
nificance. His observations are just and profound, 
and though couched sometimes in a learned vein, 
are never too abstruse for the general reader. The 
sum of his reflections would appear to be a settled 
conviction that the regeneration of Greece is 2 
physical impossibility. The want of population— 
the whole of the peninsula containing less than a 
million of inhabitants—is aggravated by the want 
of the means of sustaining such a population as 


could achieve the prosperity of an area so large. 
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The forests have disappeared, and wood has now 
to be sought at an elevation of two thousand feet: 
for want of the shelter of the wood, the springs 
have dried up, and vast districts which once fur- 
nished the pastures of a thousand hecatombs are 


now arid and barren. Without fuel and without 
water-power, the means of manufacturing in- 
dustry, it is hopeless to think of home manu- 
factures. Greece, he says, would gain nothing 
by coming under English supremacy, because the 
only interest England has in Greece is to see that 
it does not pass into the hands of Russia; and he 
points, as well he may, to the Ionian Islands as 
an example of the selfish aims which regulate 
English colonial policy. 


oe 


Poetical Works of John Oldham. Edited by 
Rozsert Bett. London: Parker, West Strand. 
1854. 


Mr. Bett, in this the tenth volume of the “ An- 
notated Edition of the English Poets,” presents 
us with the works of a writer who, for the last 
seventy years and more, has been ignored by pub- 
lishers and editors. John Oldham, however, was 
a man who deserved better treatment, and should 
have retained the place he honourably won. His 
verse is rugged and harsh to the ear, but it is 
the vehicle of sterling sense and of much power- 
ful satire against the follies, crimes, and absurd- 
ities of his day. A man of more thoroughly 
self-reliant and independent mind never lived. 
He was the friend of: Dryden, who appreciated 
him highly, loved him affectionately, and mourned 
him sincerely. The story of his life, here pre- 
fixed to his works, may be studied with advantage 
by every young man entering upon his career in 
the world. If any fail to admire the spectacle it 
presents, we should have no hopes of him. 


Literary Fables; from the Spanish of Yriarte. 
By Rosert Rockurr. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. Liverpool, Rockliff 
and Sons. 1854. 


Ir any man is disposed to think lightly of fables, 
we would recommend him to sit down and try 
his hand at composing one. The truth is, that 
the fabulist’s faculty is exceedingly rare; and 
this, and this alone, will sufficiently explain the 
fact that, comparatively speaking, so tew good 
fables exist. Greece had her ‘sop; France 
boasts La Fontaine; and England comes far be- 
hind with Gay. Countless attempts have been 
made by fictionists and poetasters of all nations ; 
but the thing is the reverse of easy, and suc- 
cess is the exception to the general rule. The 
Fables of Yriarte are entitled to rank among 
the best of modern times: they have one pecu- 
liarity—that they have all a literary applica- 
tion; a circumstance which we might regret were 
they not otherwise applicable to a useful object. 
Such, however, is not the case, and the lessons 
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they teach may serve the purposes of popular in- 
struction, independent of that single peculiarity. 
The witty Spaniard has been fortunate in his 
English transletor: the whole of these very 
clever and sparkling productions have the air of 
original compositions, and read like verses thrown 
off in a happy moment by a man of fertile fancy 
and of enviable powers of expression. Exactly 
fifteen years ago, fifteen of these fables appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine ; and one, ‘‘ The Musical 
Ass,”’ probably owing to its whimsical metre and 
rhyme, fastened itself on our memory, whence it 
has never departed. We shall not quote it here, 
but proceed to transfer one or two others to our 
columns, feeling assured that our readers will 
gladly welcome them. 


THE HOUSEMAID AND THE BROOM. 


“ The devil take this besom !” cried 
A housemaid to the stump of broom, 
An ancient stump, with which she tried 
In vain to sweep a dirty room ; 
For, dropping piecemeal on the floor, 
It only litter’d it the more, 


And so say I—The devil take 

Those critics of a classic text, 
Whose commentaries merely make 

A crabbed passage more perplex’d ; 
And, by their efforts to correct, 
But aggravate each old defect. 


THE COCK AND HIS COMBATS. 


A full-grown Cock, who thought himself a game-cock, 
But still in al) his quarrels proved a tame-cock— 
For he was quarrelsome, confirming fully 
The axiom that a coward is a bully— 
One day, I know not why, 
Attack’d a Cockerel who was passing by: 
Perhaps he deem’d 
That one who seem’d 
In stature a mere chicken, might 
Be chicken-hearted in a fight— 
If so he deem’d, he did not deem aright. 
A mighty mind 
Within a little body may be shrin’d; 

And in the combat that arose 
(For after some preliminary crows, 

They naturally came to blows), 

The lesser bird exhibited a vigour 

That utterly discomfited the bigger, 

And brought the quarrel to a speedy close. 
Retreating from a foe who hit so hard, 

The vanquish’d Sultan of the yard 
Exclaim’d unto the inmates of his harem— 
“That Cockerel, who is making such a rout, 
In time wil! grow into a cock, no doubt, 
And when he gets his spurs, may even be 
A champion worthy to contend with me ; 
At present he’s a chicken, and I spare bim.” 
But though the craven prudently forebore 
To meddle with the Cockerel from that day, 
Ere long, becoming cock-a-hoop once more, 

He got into another fray, 
And, h 
On this occasion with an aged foe, 
Proved just as unsuccessful as before. 
The bird, in fact, 
Whom he attach’d 
Was old enough to be his sire ; 
But, having been a warrior in his prime, 
Retain’d, despite the influence of time, 
A portion of his former fire— 


For fire beneath the frost of age may glow, 
As smoulders a volcano under snow. 











In short, with crippled wing and bloody crest, 
Again our bully came off second-best, 
And, staggering trom the spot, again address’d 
The sympathising inmates of his harem : 

ad t Cock,” he cried, “ who seems so bold, 

My dears, is very weak and old ; 

And so I pity the poor wretch, and spare him.” 
Let Authors, ere they venture to engage 
In controversy, to this truth attend— 
That on their rival’s skill, and not his age, 
The issue of the contest must depend. 


THE OX AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 


An Ox was toiling at the plough, 
When from the sod, with shrilly ery, 

A Grasshopper exclaimed: “ I vow, 
That furrow, friend, is quite awry.” 


“?Tis true,” the patient Ox replied ; 
“ But blame me not—for could you tell 
That this was warp’d, if those beside 
Were not exactly parallel ? 
“I do my best, and work for one, 
A kindly master, who will make, 
Since all the rest is rightly done, 
Allowance for a small mistake.” 


So critics often overlook 
A thousand beauties, to detect 
Some trifling blemish in a book, 
And damn it for that one defect. 


Practical Illustrations of the Principles of School 
Architecture. By Henry Barnarp. New York: 
C. B. Norton; London: Triibner and Co. 1854. 


Mr. Barnarp appears to have bestowed upon 
this subject all the attention which its importance 
demands. ‘This book is full of practical informa- 
tion of the utmost value, and deals comprehen- 
sively with every part of the business. It is 
illustrated with numerous engravings, so that 
there is no mistaking the plans and principles 
which he seeks to recommend. Municipal autho- 
rities, educational patrons and parochial boards, 
and committees about to build schools, will act 
wisely by consulting this book before they expend 
their money. 


A Practical Treatise on the Right of Redeeming 
Property Mortgaged to Building Societies. By 
J. H. James. London: Butterworths. 1854. 

Tue author of this treatise has given us a 

practical view of the above-mentioned societies, 
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the business world generally, as a familiar treatise 
on a matter of extensive and increasing impor- 
tance. But, with all thanks to the writer, we 
must caution’ our readers against entering heed- 
lessly into any of these undertakings. Many of 
these building and land societies are, to our know- 
ledge, little better than jobbing, pick-pocket 
affairs, got up by humbugging attorney-managers, 
with the sole object of enriching themselves. In 
recommending this little manual, therefore, to 
general notice, we feel bound to add a general 
caution— Caveat emptor! 


A Complete System of Instruction in the Art of 
Singing. By Heyry Rupr. London: Jarrold 
and Sons. 1854. 


Tracners of singing will find this little volume 
exceedingly useful. It contains a capital selection 
of R ounds ; ; some very fine, and others of an ex- 
ceedingly simple character : the adoption of these 
as the medium of instruction, will render the study 
of music delightful, even from the very commence- 
ment. The book, however, is hardly so well 
adapted for the use of persons ignorant of music, 
who would teach themselves: this is owing to 
a want of explicitness in the language: thus, in 
the answer to question 48, the word “‘ one”’ refers 
equally to a tone or a semitone; and a tyro is as 
likely to think the former is meant as the latter. 
Again, the answer to 25 is Greek to a beginner, 
and should have been more clearly stated, or 
explained by an example—especially as it is again 
referred to at the close of the book. 


Nordurfari ; or, Rambles in Iceland. .By Purxy 
Mires. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 


IceELAND promises before long to be as well known 
to English readers as the mountains of North 
Wales or the lakes of Cumberland. This is the 
third book of travels in that land of deserts and 
hot springs which we have had to notice during 
the current year—though the author, a lively 
Yankee, who writes currente calamo, and puts 
down everything that comes uppermost, although 
he came upon the track of Madame Prfeififer, 
ignores that lady’s work, as well as all other 
works upon the same subject. In Ins preface he 
tells us that because Iceland was the one piece of 








their history, constitution, and management. The 
subject is one of paramount importance to all who | 
desire to become entitled to county votes, to the | 
possession of a house and home, or to obtain that | 
hold on the soil of fatherland which is only to be | 
secured by the ownership of property. A full in- 
sight is here given us into the workings and ad- 
vantages of these societics, in raising the indus- 
trious classes, first to position and consideration, 
then to power. It has been said that in every age 
and country, those who possess land make the 
laws. If this be so, the ‘‘ third estate”’ is about 
to become properly qualified, even in a Parlia- 
mentary scuse. We can recommend the book to 





shining ore, the solitary lump of unlicked lava, he 
chose it for the object of his investigations. 
Rather a mistake, it would appear. But no 
matter: he gives us some fresh and racy remarks, 
and being himself in excellent spirits all the way, 


carries the reader pleasantly enough along with 


him. For the benefit of our commercial friends, 
we shall quote a piece of information by which 
they may profit :—‘‘ A law has just been passed, 
throwing open the ports of Iceland to the trade 
of the world. This law takes effect in April 
1855, and a trade between Iceland and England, 
and Iceland and Amcrica, will soon spring up.” 
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The articles which the Icelanders need, as well as 
those which they produce, are enumerated in this 
work, which forms Nos. 68 and 69 of ‘‘ The Tra- 
veller’s Library.” 


— 


The Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting in 
Water Colours. By Gronce Barnarp. Part IV. 
The Butterflies of Great Britain, with their 
Transformations. ByJ.O. Wstwoop, F.L.S., &e. 
London: Orr and Co. 1854. 

Turse beautifully illustrated works improve 

upon acquaintance. Four large specimens of the 

chromatic process, in vivid colours, illustrate the 


present number of Mr. Barnard’s work, in which | 
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‘unless we are to add to that, peculiar adroitness 
in the creation of a nuisance. Through their ig- 
norance and obstinacy (if the representations here 
made be correct) cholera and fever decimate our 
fellow-citizens, and vast sums are squandered for 
no good purpose. There have been four Com- 
missions since 1847, and their history since the 
‘time of their consolidation is thus told :—the 
first was superseded as incompetent ; the second 
quarrelled and dissolved; the third exists ‘only 
till their successors are appointed; and the 
fourth is still untried. For a reasonable plan of 
proceeding we must refer the reader to this 


pamphlet, being precluded, from want of space, 


from quoting it further. 


the young student of art will find information of | 
the highest value, bearing not only upon the 
modes of manipulation, but on the proper choice | 
of subjects in sketching from nature. The author | 
gives notes of his own methods of practice | 
among the picturesque scenery of North Wales. | 


The Dream of Pythagoras; and other Poems. By 
Eva Tarnam. London: Binns and Goodwin, 
14, Fleet-street ; and 19, Cheap-street, Bath. 


These will prove worth more to the beginner than 


Ir is rare indeed that any candidate for poetic 


whole volumes of vague talk, and he cannot do | reputation comes forward for the first time with 


| 


better than to adopt the recommendations they 
embody. 


all their splendour, accompanied with an interest- 
ing account of the phenomena of their trans- 
formations. 


--—o 





In the Butterflies of Great Britain, | 


we have these gorgeous day-stars of summer in ite imagination, a commanding flow of language, 





The Scottish Review. A Quarterly Journal of Social | 
Progress and General Literature. No. VIII. | 


Glasgow : Scottish Temperance League. 1854. | 


Tuts number opens with a third article on 
Shakspeare’s Sots—Sir Toby Belch, certainly 
a model of his class, is the subject. This sketch 
is the best of the serics that has yet appeared— 


so good, in fact, that we are in doubt if it could |, 


have been written by a total abstainer; and are 
induced to suspect, as we read on, with anything 
but & grave face, whether it is precisely the 
article to recommend even a moderate use of 
stimulants, much more a total abandonment of 
them. The second paper is a continuation of a 
former one on Modern Criticism, and gives the 
coup de grace to Mr. Dallas’s theories in a rather 
off-hand style. There are eight other papers on 
matters of present interest; the last being a 
natural and touching tale—‘‘ The Man of Science:”’ 
it reads so like a fact, that we are inclined to 
think it a true history. 


How Long is London to be Victimised by its Sewage? 
London: E. Wilson. 18654. 


Tue question upon the title-page of this pamphlet 
is too pertinent to be shirked, though he would 
be a sage indeed who would undertake to answer 
it. From the contents of this small sheet we 
gather that the Commissioners of Sewers know 
nothing of the business they undertake to manage, 
and, what is worse, are unwilling to learn—their 





sole faculty seems to be that of spending money; 


so just a claim for consideration as this neat and 
modest little volume presents. The writer has a 


an ear so musical as to reject instinctively an in- 
harmonious combination of vowels, or the clash 
of rugged consonants. She is, further, evidently 
familiar with the best models, and without adopt- 
ing any one for imitation, writes with a natural 
ease and grace in a style which, wanting any 
marked peculiarity, is, for that very reason, ex- 
cellent. We shall extract a couple of passages 
from the Dream of Pythagoras, as samples of 
this young lady’s muse. 
I was now 

To learn the rapture of the struggle made 

For immortality and truth ; therefore 

The ocean tossed me to his mountain chains, 

Bidding me front the tempest; fires of heaven 

Were dancing o’er his cataracts, and scaring * 

His sounding billows ; glorious thunders roll’d 

Beneath, above, around ; the strong winds fought, 

Lifting up pyramids of tortured waves, 

Then dashing them to foam. 1 saw great ships 

As feathers in the open sepulchres 

And starting monuments. 

And the gaunt waves leaped up like fountains fierce, 

And snatch’d down frighten’d clouds, then, shouting, fell, 

And rose again. I, whirling on their tops, 

Dizzy, flew over masts of staggering ships, 

Then plung’d into black night. My soul grew mad, 

Ravished with the intense magnificence 

Of the harmonious chaos, for I heard 

Music amidst the thunders, and I saw 

Measure in all the madness of the waves 

And whirlpools; yea, I lifted up my voice 

In praise to the Eternal, for I felt 

Rock’d in His hand, as in a cradling couch, 

Rejoicing in His strength ; yea, I found rest 

In the unbounded roar, and fearless sang 

Glad echo to the thunder, and flash’d back 

The bright look of the lightning, and did fly 

On the dark pinions of the hurricane spirit 

In rapturous repose ; till suddenly 

My soul expanded, and I sprang aloft 

Into the lightning flame, leaping for 

From cloud to cloud. Then, first I 

Wave into immortality, and flew 

Across the ocean with a shouting host 


my wings 
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Of thunders at my heels, and lit up heaven 

And earth and sea with one quick lamp, and crown’d 
The mountains with a momentary gold, 

Then covered them with blackness. Then I glanced 
Upon the mighty city in her sleep, 

Pierced all her mysteries with one swift look, 

Then bade my thunders shout. The city trembled ; 
And, charmed with the sublime outcry, I paused 
And listened. 


The following is a quieter scene, and more to 
our taste. 
I became 


A date tree in the desert, to pour out 

My life in dumb benevolence, and full 
Obedience to each wind of heaven that blew. 
The traveller came—I gave him all my shade, 
Asking for no reward; the lost bird flew 

For shelter to my branches, and I hid 

Her nest among my leaves; the sunbeams asked 
To rest their hot and weary feet awhile 

On me, and I spread out my every arm 

T’ embrace them, fanning them with all my plumes. 
Under my shade the dying pilgrim fell, 

Praying for water ; I cool dew-drops caught 
And shook them on his lip; I gave my fruit 

To strengthen the faint stranger, and I sung 
Soft echoes to the winds, living in nought 

For self, but in all things for others’ good. 

The storm arose, and patiently I bore 

And yielded to his tyranny; I bowed 

My tenderest foliage to his angry blast, 

And suffer’d him to tear it without sigh, 

And scatter on the waste my all of wealth. 

The billowing sands o’erwhelm’d me, yet I stood 
Silent beneath them ; so they rolled away, 

And rending up my roots, left me a wreck 
Upon the wilderness. 


The faults of Miss Tatham are but those which 
are common to all young writers. The chief are 
the use of big and high-sounding words in pre- 
ference to good words—and a redundance of epi- 
thet, which too frequently mars the force of a 
passage. Another error is the selection of subjects 
which lie beyond the grasp of popular sympathies. 
Let her study Shakspeare and the common world 
that Shakspeare studied, and choose her themes 
from the things that are around her in her daily 
life, and the world may come to know her voice, 
and to make her utterances ‘‘ household words.” 


The Countess of St. Alban; or, Lost and Found. 
From the German of Hackloender. 
Dewmier (Parlour Library). 
Hodgson. 1854. 

Hackirenver is called by his countrymen the 

German Boz. 


By Franz 


London: T. 





‘The comparison is just, to a certain 


graphy. By Washington Wilks. 
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extent. He takes the same wide range in the 
selection of characters, and mingles together the 
serious and the comic, the pathetic and the hu- 
morous, in a manner reminding us of our own 
Dickens. But he lacks that all-penetrating ob- 
servation which misses nothing—that intensely 
graphic faculty of description, and that maste 
over the human sympathies, whether for laughter 
or tears, which place the author of “ Copperfield : 
and ‘‘ Dombey and Son”’ above all his contempo- 
raries. The present story embraces all the ele- 
ments of romance, and gives an amusing picture 
of life in one of the small German principalities. 
The trials and misfortunes of the heroine, which 
constitute the serious business of the drama, are 
pleasantly contrasted and relieved by the comical 
doings of Mr. Dooble and his friends; nor is the 
spice > of villany wanting to add variety to the in- 
terest. On the whole, “this story is a favourable 
and welcome example of the modern German 
school of novelists. 


BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


One Thousand Questions on the Old Testament. 
signed to aid an intelligent use of the Sacred Volume. 


De- 
By 


a Teacher. London: Jarrgld and Sons. 

The Northern Tribune. A Periodical for the People. 
No. 10. Newcastle: J. Barlow. London: Holyoake 
and Co. 


Comets Considered as Volcanoes, and the Cause of their 
Velocity, and other Phenomena, explained. London: T, 
Whitfield. 1854. 

The Assurance Magazine, and Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries. For October, 1854. London: E. Layton. 

The Lady’s Guide to Life Assurance. By a Lady. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 1854. 

Life Assurance: Why it is not, and why it should be, 
taken advantage of. By R. W. Smiles. London: 
People’s Assurance Office, Charing-cross. 1854. 
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Charles Westerton, Parish Churchwarden of the said 
Church. Fourth Edition. London: Westerton. 1854. 

Edward Irving: an Ecclesiastical and Literary Bio- 
London: W. Freeman. 
1854. 

Poems. By William Bell. Scott. 
Elder, and Co. 1854. 

My Connexion with the Sabbath Movement in France in 
1853-4. By Charles Cochrane. London: Houlston and 
Stoneman. 1854. 

Idyls and Songs. By Francis Turner Palgrave. 1848— 
1854. London: Parker and Son. 1854. 

Good Times ; or, the Savings’ Bank, and the Fireside. 
Counsel for Working Men. London: Groombridge and 
Sons; W. Tweedie. 
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Kent Mutual Fire Insurance Society.—The following 
are extracts from the Report read at the recent annual 
meeting of this company. 


“That during the past year, the substantial progress of | 


the society had been greater than in any previous year. 


“That up to the period reported on at the last annual 
meeting the society had issued 7,137 policies and 382 
guarantees to other offices; whilst in the course of the 
past year there have been issued 957 policies and 195 
guarantees, insuring 788,611/., and representing new 
annual premiums to the extent of 1,402. 


“That the total number of policies and guarantees issued 
is 8,761, and the present annual income may be stated at 
4,200/. 

“That upon the subject of receipts and of business done 
within the past year, the directors had to observe, that they 
would have been considerably greater in amount, but for 
two circumstances. The first that, in the course of the 
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principle, which this society originated and _ strict! 
‘carries out, places beyond question the security of 
/ the policy-holders or members in the event of any loss.” 


Age Assurance Company.—The third annual meet- 
ing of this company was held on the 27th ult., when a 
Report, of which the following is a summary, was read :— 

“The directors of the Age Assurance Company, in 
meeting the shareholders on this occasion, have many im- 
portant subjects to notice in connexion with the operations 
of the past year. 

“The prosperity which they anticipated at the com- 
mencement of the year has not been fully realised. Within 
the year, 837 proposals were received for assurances, to the 
amount of 144,953/., 590 of which were completed. The 
amount, theretore, actually assured in the year, is 110,2472, ; 
and the annual premiums are 4,059/.; while the yearly 
premiums on all the existing policies furnish an income of 
7,7601, 

“The directors regret that very many policies, issued 





year past, the directors were forced to revise the rates | in connexion with loans, have been allowed to lapse. From 
taken upon a large number of the risks; and that the | this particular cause, the gross income of the year has suf- 
second circumstance leading to some loss of income had | fered to a considerable extent. Indeed, on the whole, the 
been the necessity imposed upon the society of removing | directors are convinced that the loan system has failed in 
some agents whose accounts were always in arrear. producing a profitable and permanent business. 

“ That although the income is, owing to these cireum-| “In the early part of the year, large expectations were 
stances, somewhat less than it otherwise would have been, | also formed with respect to the Industrial branch of 
it is a satisfaction to reflect that it has been realised, and | assurance; but the experience of a few months proved it 
that the business now transacted is both safe and remu-|to be absolutely necessary to confine that department 
nerative. within ‘very narrow limits. The directors, however, are 

“That the aggregate amount of duty paid to Govern- | gradually raising the standard of assurances in this branch 
ment in the year 1853-54 showed a small increase over the Of business, so as to make it equally safe and profitable 


amount in the previous year, and was another evidence of 
progress. 

“That the claims in the year ending 26th April last 
were thirty-three in number, and 2,277/. in amount. It 
had been a year distinguished by very great loss to almost 
every Office. As formerly, a very large proportion of the 
society’s loss had occurred in Kent, and upon risks paying 
only very small premiums. The claims were paid as usual, 
with promptitude and to the expressed satisfaction of the 
members affected. Notwithstanding all these circum- 
stances, the actual annual income from premiums up to 
26th April last, meets very nearly the official expenses and 
fire losses for the year then ended. 


“That the directors were happy to have to state that 
the new guarantee deed is already signed to the extent 
of 33,520/. by parties both in the metropolis and in the 
country, whose connection with the society cannot hereafter 
fail to be highly beneficial to it, and various others have 
subscribed and paid upon amounts for which it has not 
been practicable, as yet, to obtain their signatures to the 
deed. 

“That the directors had continued to give their deep 
attention to the most important point of placing the 


with the ordinary class. 

“ The Scotch branches, established some eighteen months 
since, gave indications at one time of unexampled success ; 
for instance, during four or five months at the commence- 
“ment of the year, 272 proposals were received from Aber- 

deen and Dundee for 18,1501, 210 of which were com- 
pleted for 13,033/., the annual premiums on which 
amounted to 398/. 14s. 4d. These prospects, for various 
reasons, have not maintained their early promise; in 
| Dundee particularly, since the commencement of war, the 
staple trade of the town, which is dependent upon Russian 
produce, has suffered so materially, that not only has the 
| progress of new assurance business been impeded, but many 
existing policies have lapsed, simply because the assured 
| were unable to continue paying their premiums. If the 
operations of the company had not been crippled by a 
| series of such unexpected and untoward circumstances, the 
directors feel confident, looking to the nature of their well- 
digested pians, they would have been enabled to report at 
least double the amount of assurances actually completed ; 
although that amount, taken in connexion with the diffi. 
culties they have had to encounter, is satisfactory. 
“The directors have much satisfaction in stating, that 
the assurances effected during the last twelve months are 





society’s agencies upon a satisfactory and efficient footing. | q}) likely to be permanent in duration, and far superior 
At Wolverhampton a local board had been formed for the | jn character to much of the business brought to the office 
important district of South Staffordshire, composed of | during the two preceding years. They have not granted 


gentlemen of unsurpassed character and influence. A con- | 
siderable amount of the guarantee fund had been taken up | 
by them, and a large increase of business is confidently | 
expected from that quarter. And at Hanley, for the also_ 
important district of North Staffordshire or the Potteries, 
which for many years has enjoyed a remarkable immunity | 
from fires, great progress has been made in the formation 
of a local board of great weight and influence. 


“That there being no burden in the shape of an useless 
capital, all the profits belong to the policy-holders, who 
received in 1852 a large return of premium upon policies 
then existing for six years previous. Fire insurance is 
thus obtained in the society at cost price. No liability of 
partnership is incurred, owing to the constitution as a 
friendly society, and otherwise ; and the whole regulation 
of the society’s affairs is in the members’ own hands. The 
guarantee fund, which leaves intact the mutual and national 





a single loan since the last meeting. 
“ The directors conceive it desirable rather to concentrate 


their energies upon a few places than to adopt a diffusive 


system, and they have consequently opened chief branch 
offices in some of the principal towns in England and Scot- 


land, and have secured the co-operation of highly re pect- 
able gentlemen in those places, who act as local boards of 
management, many of whom have become large share- 
holders in the company. 
“From present appearances, the directors believe that 
the working of these branch offices, d the 
year, will produce most important results; and with the 
able assistance at their command, united to energy and 
bours 


determination, they have every hope of seeing their 
crowned with success. 

“ The claims which bave been recognised and duly paid 
amount to 2,149/. 19s, 10d. 
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“ When the accounts were closed on the 16th of August, 
113 consolidated shares (é. e., the 10/. share fully paid up) 
remained unallotted ; for all of which applications have 
since been made and granted. The directors, therefore, 
have it in their power to state that not a single share is 
now unallotted—a fact which evidences the confidence of 
the public in the management of the company’s affairs. 

“The directors have to report the retirement from office 
of the managing director, to whose zeal and industry the 
company stands deeply indebted. Although from motives 
of economy he has resigned this appointment with the dis- 
interested view of relieving the company from the charge 
of his salary, an arrangement having been made to dis- 
pense with his services without detriment to the efficiency 
of the office, he has, nevertheless, consented to place his 
influence and experience at the company’s disposal by 
retaining his seat upon the direction. 

“ The directors retiring by rotation are Francis T. New, 
Esq., and William Montresor, Esq., who offer themselves 
for re-election.” 


Rock Life Assurance Company.—The following is 
the Report of the directors of this company :— 

“ The directors have to congratulate the proprietors on 
the favourable statement of the company’s affairs, which 
will be laid before them this day, shewing that— 

The total value of the assets of the 


assurance fundis . 
The value of all the outstanding lia- 


bilities . ° ° 


. £2,207,737 7 4 
1,575,665 17 11 





Leaving a surplus profit of . . £632,071 9 5 


out of which they recommend the appropriation of 
609,761/. 17s. 9d. as a bonus, to be applied—one-third to | 
the subscription capital stock being 203,253/. 19s. 3d., and | 
two-thirds, being 406,507/. 18s. 6d., to be distributed 
amongst the policies, which will yield 13s, 4d. per cent. per | 
annum to each policy, leaving a reserve of 22,309/. 11s. 8d. 

“ The directors also have to announce their intention, | 
after the addition of 203,253/. 19s. 3d. shall have been 
made to the subscription capital stock, to declare in pur- 
suance of the power given to them by the resolution passed 


by the extraordinary general court of proprietors on the 
26th of August, 1840, a bonus of 2s. per share per annum, 
to be payable with the dividend, yearly, the first payment 
of 2s. to be made on the 16th of October next. 

“The directors beg to point out to the proprietors that 
the new policies issued for the seven years ending the 19th 





ultimo were— 
Sums Assured. Premiums. 


£ s. d. £ s.d, 
1429 1,669,587 15 0 66,905 15 0 
Whilst for the seven 
preceding years | 638 
ending 19th Aug., 
1847, they were . 
Exhibiting an weet 
crease of business| 791 1,030,562 15 0 42,604 76 
over the former 
period of . . J 

“The extension of new business in the last seven years, 
over the preceding seven years, shewn by this comparison, 
must be as gratifying to the proprietors to witness, as it is 
to the directors to state. 

“ The directors also beg to observe :— 

“That the claims paid in the seven years, 1840 to 1846, 
inclusive, were 968,137/. 6s. 11d. 

“That the claims paid, 1847 to 1853, inclusive, were 
1,096,044/, 8s. Od. 

“That the total claims paid from the commencement of 
the office to the 19th ult., amounted to 4,153,000/., in- 
cluding therein bonus additions of upwards of a million. 

“That the number of policies now in existence is 3,302, 
the amount assured being 3,902,854/. 7s., and the yearly 
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premiums for same 133,501 9s. 1d. 

“That the increase in the company’s income over that 
of 1847, applicable to the next bonus, is upwards of 
22,0007. per annum, arising from increased amount of pre- 

| miums receiv able, and from a change in the investment of 
the company’s assets. 
| They also think it important that the proprietors be 
informed that, whilst the average existence of the com- 
_ pany’s policies at the last bonus was 17} years, that of the 
present period is but 15} years. 


“ SamvEt Morton Pero, Chairman,” 
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